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OR a long time past the 
church of St. Benet Fink, 
in Threadneedle-street, has 
presented a ruinous appear- 
ance to the passers-by, in 
consequence of the re- 

moval of the tower that stood at the west end 

of the building at the time the site was cleared 

for the new Royal Exchange and adjacent im- 

provements. 

The present church of St. Benet, Fink, 
so called from one Robert Finck, or Finch, 
who built a previous church on the same site 
(destroyed by the fire of 1666), was completed 
by Sir Christopher Wren, in 1673, at the ex- 
pense of 4,130/. The tower was square, str- 
mounted by a cupola of four sides, with a small 
turret on the top, and had a large recessed 
doorway on the north side, of very good de- 
sign. 

The arrangement of the body of the church 
is very peculiar,—we may say unique, and al- 
though fur from beautiful, affords a striking 
instance of Wren’s wonderful skill. The plan 
of the church is a decagon, within which, six 
composite columns in the centre support six 
semi-circular vaults, that are carried upon 
architraves and cornices to the external walls, 
and inwardlyare faced with archivolts: between 
these rises an oval cupola. The effect of the 
series of arched chapels, so to speak, around 
the central area is singular. Wren’s power of 
arranging a plan'to suit the site is shewn in 
numerous buildings, but in none more forcibly 
than in this small chorch. 

The destruction of this building was threat- 
ened some time ago, and elicited many expres- 
sions of regret from the public,—so many, in- 
deed, that we had hoped the intention was 
abandoned. We now learn with infinite re- 
gret that the work of demolition is to be com- 
menced almost immediately, and that the in- 
teresting strueture in question will be cleared 
away entirely. 

The destruction of a charch should never 
be permitted without the most cogent reasons, 
let its architecture be what it may; and, if on 
no other ground, we should therefore protest 
strongly against the contemplated improvement ; 
when in addition, however, the building 
threatened is seen to be the work of one of the 
greatest architects England ever had, a pe- 
culiar example of his skill, sound and likely to 
continnae so, if not interfered with, much longer 
than half the new houses around it,—we feel 
bound to express our dissent from the inten- 
tion in the strongest terms, with the faint 
hope that it may induce some member of the 
Improvement Committee to bring the subject 
once more under consideration before it be too 
late. It will be very easy to take the building 
down, but very difficult to replace it. Public 
convenience must of course be stadied, and if 
St. Benet’s stood in the way,and absolutely pre- 
vented the improvement of the thoroughfare, we 
should grieve at its removal, but bow to the ne- 
cessity. This, however, is not the case, and we 
shall be forced to ery, shame on those who may 
be concerned in the wanton destruction of this 
rere example of our great countryman’s 
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We refer our readers to a valuable and 
novel table for calculating the strength of cast- 
iron girders, which will be found on another 
page of the present number. It is prepared by 
a gentleman well known for his acquaintance 
with the subject. 








THE BRIDGE-BUILDING FRATERNITIES 
IN THE MIDDLE AGES ON THE CONTINENT. 


Tae earliest method of passing large 
streams in ancient Gaul and Germany, was 
by the means of rafts, or even large bags of 
skins—as is known from inscriptions and 
other monuments. For the sake of assisting 
travellers, and aiding the circulation of mer- 
chandise, regular gui/ds of Lenuneularii, Lin- 
trarii, and Utricalarii were formed on the 
Seine, Sambre, Loire, Rhdne, Durance, ete.; 
which, however, degenerated at times to that 
pitch, that they plundered travellers, and to 
use the expression of an ancient author, not 
only assisted in passing rivers, but even con- 
veyed people into the waves of the Styx. Bene- 
volent persons, therefore, decided on erecting 
at frequented places on the borders of rivers, 
hostelleries, constructing rafts, and, in fine, 
on building bridges.* These pious associa- 
tions were called Pontifices (Ponties), resem- 
bling the aneient appellation of a similar 
kind. But the deserts and the memory of 
this traly Christian association—because there 
were no bridge-builders amongst the fabri of 
the Roman Empire—would -have been pro- 
bably lost, if it had not been preserved by the 
legend of a French shepherd called Benezet, 
whom the Roman Church reckons amongst 
their saints. It is, however, not known, 
whether Benezet was the founder of this 
society, or merely one of its first members. 
The wonderful acts which are ascribed to him 
have been the inducement for recording this 
association, which still is not sufficiently 
known. Benezet, whith signifies the little 
Benedict, a poor shepherd, born at Hauvilas, 
in the Vivarais, came (according to narration) 
in 1177 into the Cathedral of Avignon, at the 
time when the Archbishop consoled the people 
about the horror of a solar eclipse. He de- 
clared himself called upon by heaven to build 
a bridge over the Rhéne—a work then con- 
sidered impossible, at least stupendous. The 
Archbishop treated him as a maniac (!), and 
sent him before the civil authorities, who 
proposed him, in the way of derision, to begin 
with a stone lying on the banks, such as 
twenty people could hardly have moved. Bene- 
zet rolled the stone away; and whatever we 
may think of the occurrence, still, it is a 
fact, that in 1185, already a toll was levied 
on the bridge of Avignon! Although it hasbeen 
calculated that there was no solar eclipse in the 
year 1177—but the year following, such inacen- 
racy of date can hardly militate against the truth 
of the leading features of that legend. It does 
not detract from Benezet’s merit either, that 
at his times, and even sooner, there existed 
pious fraternities for the comfort of travellers 
and pilgrims ( Romieux )—which the holy men 
adapted to the building of bridges for all. 
Such has been the origin of that splendid 
monument of the middle ages—the most 
stapendous bridge in Europe, perhaps in the 
world. Its length extended to 2,770 feet, and 
wes spread over twenty-one arches, which, 
however, were constracted in three different 
directions.* There is a charter of 11387, by 
which Johannes Benedictus, “Prior of the 
Bridge,” obtained for himself and brothers a 
chapel and cemetery, and a chaplain. St. 
Benezet died im 1)84; stillin 1185 the bridge 
building fraternity began the construction of 
the Bridge of the Holy Ghost (Pont du St. 
Esprit) over the Rhéne at Lyons, not finished 
but in 1305. It is now the jergest bridge in 
Europe, being 2,524 feet long. This bridge 
also does not keep one straight direction, but 
has several bends, for adapting itself to 
locality, depth of water, &e. The bridge of 
Avignon was finished in 1] #2, and has 
been comidered as one of the wonders of | 








* Itis 


lations of oar times were objects of philanthropy in the 
middie . So, moreover, the business of pawnbroker, 
whence Italian and French name: Monte de Pieta, 
eS oe 

* Details and drawings of ——- 

are to be fouud in Gauthey “ des 
Ponts; whenee they have been copied into ‘Amt | 


oo Hate, St ne the actual specu | 


France. There, I see it lie—long reaching, 
and smoothly laid over the Rhdéne, 

from afar as you glide down the river. Popular 
See 
so-called great great, t a 
fully preserved the memory of Benezet, and 
every t will tell that it was e 
shepherd who planned it. The finishing of 
this stupendous work confirmed the fame of 
the bridge-building fraternity, which was con- 
stituted and chartered in 1189 by Pope 
Clemens ITT. 

Alike as its foundation is wrapt in obscurity, 
its shrinking also before the rays of (so-called) 
modern civilization, is not properly ascertained. 
How they ceased in Avignon, their head 
quarters, or whether they merged in some of 
the subsequent secular guilds, is not knowr. 
In other parts of France, as in Bon-Pas on 
the Durance, where charters of 1270 mention 
their existence; at Lourmain, between Aix and 
Apt, &e., their very name suddenly fainis 
away in the noise and bustle of subsequent war 
and butchery. 

As the construction of bridges was consi- 
dered, in the middle ages, amongst the works 
of Christian piety,°—Italy, Spain, Sweden, and 
Denmark, several bridges which own 


the same origin, alt h it is not yet ascer- 
tained wither Sakae tmaaaoen existed for 
that purpose. Still the Swedish chronicles 
mention one Benedict between 1178 and 1191, 
asa bishop and bridge-builder at Shara, who, 
a contemporary of Benezet, might have become 
illuminated from the same source. As the 
Templars of Spain bad the duty of aiding the 
passing of pilgrims to Jerusalem, the old 
Roman road in Lower Navarra received the 
name of the Templar’s Road. With such and 
similar purstits, it cannot be wondered that the 
property of the bridge-building fraternity was, 
in many instances, surrendered to the order 
of St. John of Jerusalem (/réres hospitaliers) 
and thus merged into it. The traces of ana- 
logous fraternities in Germany (England ?) 
have not yet been properly examined. ‘To its 
examination in France, ¢wo great names have 
chiefty contributed, Gregoiret and Millin. It 
was an ancient inscription near Mirabeau, on 
the Durance, found in the chapel near the 
place where the raft ordinarily starts from, 
which gave rise to the whole inquiry. Itmay 
be interesting for our readers to know, that 
the habit of the Knights of the Hospital of St. 
Jacques-du-hait-pas, at Paris (most probably 
an analogous fraternity in those times), ex- 
hibits, as shewn in their sepulchral mona- 
ments, a pick on their breast—while that of 
the Holy Ghost fraternity of Monpelliers con- 
sists of two road bridge-arches and a cross. 











{From German sources]. J. Le 
— — 
NEW CHURCH AT WILTON, NEAR 


SALISBURY. 

Tue new-eburch at Wilton, dedicated to 
St. Mary and St. Nicholas, was conseerated on 
the 9th inst, 

Ir is of ‘Byzantine architecture, eoeval 
with the Nerman of this country, 7. e. of the 
eleventh century. It is 150 feet fong, 50 wide, 
and 57 feet high internally, and is entirely 
faced with freestone, the inner portion of the 
walls being of brick. It stands upon a plat- 
form rupaig all round the church, and is ap- 

cached in front by a flight of six steps of 

‘ortland stone, the lowest step being about 
100 feet in length. The plan consists of a 
central porch, a nave, side porches and aisles, 
chancel, chancel aisles, and three apsides, with 
a vestry and a bell campanile connected with 
the church merely by an open cloister, which 
is very richly ornamented, and consists of 
double columns on each side, standing on a 
basement or plinth. The building as a whole, 
externally, presents an imposing aspect, stand- 
ing, as it does, isolated in the midst of an ex- 
tensive area, and the general effect is unim- 
paired by the contiguity of other and incon- 
— buildings. The charch stands well back 
the street, from which it is divided, close 


always | to the footway, by a low wall, surmounted by 
hse" : # 


iron The elevation on this 
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and staircase at the back of the gallery ; a rose | balcony of the centre box is 45 feet, nearly 4 


window, 16 feet in diameter, with twelve com- 
partments richly carved, having the four evan- 
elical emblems at the angles, fills the centre. 

The clerestory is supported on columns of 
Bath stone, having capitals of rich and varied 
sculpture, executed with most delicate skill. 
Semicircular arches, and a row of triforium 
windows lead to the windows in the clere- 
story. The roofs of the naves aud aisles are 
of open wood-work, the external covering being 
of slate. 

The pavement of the centre aisle is inlaid 
in a series of ornamental crosses, and the 
chancel floor is covered with a mosaic pave- 
ment in rich and varied colours and design, ap- 
proached by a flight of six ste»s from the nave. 
From the chance}, three Itaiian marbles steps, 
18 feet in length, lead to the central apse, 
which has also a most splendid inlaid marble 
pavement, and is richly ornamented by marble 
columns, forming a reredos of seven panels, 
which are thus filled: —In the centre, the Cross, 
with the inseription, “ He was wounded for our 
transgressions ;” in the four adjoining com- 
partments, the Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, and 
the Beatitudes; and in the two extreme panels, 
the Cross, and other scriptural ornaments il- 
luminated by Mr. Osmond, jun., of Salisbury. 

The font is of various coloured marbles. The 
desk, from which the lessons are read, stands in 
the centre aisle,supported by a large carved and 
gilt eagle, standing upon a pedestal ornamented 
with mosaic panels. The pulpit, which forms 
a quarter of a circle, and is concentric with 
one of the stone pillars of the nave, is perfectly 
unique. Nine marble columns, with carved 
alabaster capitals, form its support, surmounted 
by a freize and cornice in Caen stone, with a 
row of twisted marble columns richly inlaid in 
curious tesselated ornamental work, partly in 
marble. The desk is of wood, richly carved 
in groups representing the Apostles, in bold 
relief. 

The chancel rails afford a kneeling space of 
sixty feet in length, and the communion-table 
is the one hitherto used in the old church. 

One of the chancel aisles contains a choir 
organ, recently enlarged and altered by Mr. 
Bevington, of London, assisted by Mr. Prang- 
ley, of Salisbury. In the apse of this chancel 
aisle is a large and massive parish chest of 
ancient workmanship; and the opposite chan- 
cel contains several large and handsome monu- 
ments of members of the Pembroke family, 
removed hither from the old church. 

The country owes thanks to the Right Hon. 
Sidney Herbert for the erection of this costly 
structure, and we congratulate him on the 
manner in which his intentions have been car- 
ried out by his architects, Messrs. Wyatt and 
Brandon. The builders are Messrs. D. and L. 
Jones, of Bradford. Mr. Edmund Spurr was 
clerk of the works. The coloured decorations 
were executed by Mr. Willement. 








THE NEW THEATRE ROYAL, 
MANCHESTER. 

Tus building, erected in Peter-street, in 
place of that in Fountain-street, lately de- 
stroyed by fire, was opened on the 29th ultimo. 
The architects are Messrs. Irwin and Chester, 
of Manchester, and the building has been con- 
structed by Messrs. Pauling and Henfrey. The 
external dimensions are 200 feet in length, on 
the longest, and 171 feet on the shortest side, 
and 69 feet in width. Exclusive of the rooms 
and hotel, at the back, the theatre is about 155 
feet inlength. Though the area little exceeds 
1,400 square yards, the space is more available 
than that of the late theatre, which was 
nearly 1,200 square yards. The internal di- 
mensions are:—from the back wall of the 
centre box to the back wall of the stage, 120 
feet, and between the side walls of boxes 55 
feet. Mr. Beazley has expressed his opinion,t 
that a theatre should not exceed 50 feet in dia- 
meter from box to box, or 55 feet from the 
curtain to the front box, considering this size 
the best for sound, and scenic effect. He 
prefers the form approaching the horse-shoe. 
In the new theatre, from the curtain to the 





* We have to acknowledge the atrention shown to us by 
the architects, during several examinations of the building, 
orevious and subsequent to the opening. We suppose that 
their very arduous duties prevented their supplying us with 
the data, and d » promised, and which we bave 
here ta2kea from the Manchester Guardian. But, we are 
assured by them, that the data given are substantially 
correct. 

¢ Vide the Report of the Committee on Dramatic Litera, 
ture. 1832. 








feet less than the old theatre; and across the 

it, between the boxes, the distance is 40 feet. 
The centre boxes are 15 feet deep, with six 
rows of chairs:—the upper tiers of boxes 
have seven rows of seats. The ceiling of the 
theatre is 48 feet above the floor of the pit. 
The stage advances towards the house in a 
curved form on the plan, 15 feet in advance 
of the curtain, and is 75 feet from the “ float” 
to the back wall. Tbe form of the horse- 
shoe is very slightly contracted at the prosce- 
nium, as in the English Opera House, and is 
presumed to be very favourable for the effect 
of vocal performances. The theatre is built 
of brick, with a lofty stone front in Peter- 
street. This consists of two. Corinthian 
columns in antis, inclosing a recessed portico, 
and supporting an arch. The entablature 
returns round the back of the portico, in the 
centre intercolumn. The whole is surmounted 
by a plain pediment, not forming part of the 
order, The building, being isolated, has better 
arrangements for ingress and egress, than often 








we find in London theatres. The audience 
part of the house consists of four tiers, and the 
pit floor. On the floor, which has a fall, to- 
wards the stage, of 2 feet 6 inches, are the 
stalls, the orchestra, and the pit, which 
last extends under the boxes. There are two 
tiers of boxes, with the slips, and lower gallery 
above, and an upper gallery in the centre, 
formed within the roof. The supporting 
pillars to these tiers are placed at the back of 
the boxes, so that there is no impediment to 
the view, and it was here that all the skill of 
the arehitects was called for. Iron girders 
are employed to support the overhanging fronts 
of the boxes, tailing into the work an equal 
distance in the opposite direction, and being 
firmly screwed down at this extremity, and 
tied by a rod of iron to the lower part of the 
work, and further weighted down by a pile of 
brickwork, Omitting the hotel, the rooms in 
the theatre include two green-rooms, dressing- 
rooms, wardrobe, and costumier’s room, trea- 
sury, manager’s room, and others. The car- 
penter’s workshop is in the roof over the pit: 
the property-man’s room, the painting-room, 
64 feet long, by 15 feet wide, with its two 
large “frames,” each 40 feet by 22 feet, are 
above the stage and rooms atthe back: the 
gas-fitter’s and smith’s places, and rooms of 
thesupernumeraries are in the lower floors; and 
beneath the green-room is a tuning-room, 
where the band can practise, without being 
heard by the audience. The building has 
taken longer to complete than was expected, 
being commenced in October 1844: it should 
have been completed by the Ist of July last, and 
even now the saloons are incomplete. Adjacent 
to the saloon of the dress circle, is a cloak- 
room for gentlemen, and retiring rooms for 
ladies. ‘These apartments are to be fitted up, 
in acostiy manner, with marble chimney-pieces, 
with black and gold, and will be lighted by hand- 
some eut-glass chandeliers. The dimensions 
of the saloon of the upper boxes are 30 feet by 
17 feet, and in the centre the roof is vaulted in 
a semicircular arch, springing from an enta- 
blature, which is supported by Corinthian 
columns. The ceiling is panelled, and en- 
riched with ornaments. The accommodation 





in the audience part of the house is as 
| follows:—The stalls will seat seventy-seven 
| persons ; the seats in the pit, in eleven rows, 
| will seat 500 persons, The dress circle con- 
| tains 300 chairs, and is entered by nine doors. 
The next tier will accommodate about 350 
persons, exclusive of two private boxes, which 
are on the same level. Neither of the tiers 
have the usual box barriers. The next tier 
comprises the lower gallery, and the slips: the 
former will hold about 450 persons, and the 
latter 110 persons. The upper gallery will seat 
about 300 persons. The private boxes are 
eight in number,—four on each side the house. 
The larger boxes are furnished with twelve 
chairs each, and the smaller with six chairs, 
Three boxes on each side are in the proscenium. 
One of these isthe proprietor’s box, having 
a stair adjoining, leading to near the station of 
the prompter, and a window, lookimg on to the 
stage. Each of the six proscenium boxes bas 
an ante-room with fire-place. Though the 
number of persons able to be accommodated 
bas been stated, as above—in the total 2,147 
persons,—the number present on the opening 
| night was 2,468 persons. 








| 


the 75 feet, from front to back; and in this 
part of the house are many improvements in 
mechanism. The side scenes or “ flats,” which 
at Drury-lane Theatre are preserved in the 
large space at the back of the stage, are here 
so contrived as to ascend or descend, and the 
ground has been excavated 21 feet below the 
level of the stage for the purpose. About 
8 feet below the stage is a mezzanine floor, 
useful in the working of the “ traps” required 
in pantomimes, and for the disappearance of 
spectres. The traps are all on an improved 
plan, and are worked by counterbalance 
weights. The largest trap is 30 feet in length, 
and willascend above the stage ;—it is worked 
by a large windlass in the .basement floor. 
The whole of this part of the building is ad- 
mirably contrived. The whole of the interior 
decorations were from the designs of Mr. 
Chester, and were executed by Mr. George 
Jackson, of Manchester. The style is Italian, 
with a character of renaissance. The fronts 
of the different tiers are enriched with scrolls 
of excellent design, exeeuted in carton pierre, 
and gilded. There is great variety in the 
designs, and they are well relieved. The 
colours employed are almost exclusively white 
and gold. The proscenium is enriched with 
pilasters, surmounted by a circular pediment, 
its tympanum filled with elaborate decoration, 
and having on each side a gilded statue. -The 
whole of these decorations are of the richest 
description, and are in the highest degree cre- 
ditable to Mr. Jackson. It is stated in the 
Manchester Guardian, that upwards of 2,000 
books of gold leaf were consumed. The large 
chandelier, and the smaller ones, were all de- 
signed by Mr. Chester, and were supplied by 
Mr. Agnew, of Manchester. They are of ex- 
cellent design. The largest cost about 150/. 
As a provision against fire, a large reservoir 
has been constructed on the roof of that part 
of the building, which is behind the stage. 
The roof itself—by means of parapet walls, 
coated with a species of asphalte, termed 
Paraqua, bas been converted into one cistern, 
which will hold a depth of water of 18 inches, 
in all about 20,000 gallons. A largeiron pipe 
descends from this enormous tank, with open- 
ings, one on the level of the green-room, and 
the other on the stage, near the hall door. 
Each orifice is prepared to receive a long 
canvass tube or hose, which is suspended close 
by, and can be attached in a few seconds. 

Thus a copious supply of water is obtained, 
which can at once be directed to any part of 
the theatre. From inquiries, from parties 
present in the pit, on the opening night, we 
find, that the warming and ventilating ar- 
rangements are there of the best description. 
From a visit to the upper and lower galleries 
on another evening, we can assert, that the 
ventilation is much more perfect, than usually 
found in such elevated regions, This part of 
the work was executed by Mr. Wm. Walker, 
of Manchester. Cold air, being admitted into 
the basement, is there heated, and admitted 
separately to all the different parts of the 
house; the vitiated air is discharged by 
shafts, and apertures on every floor, and by 
a large aperture in the ceiling —The cold 
air is admitted by two window apertures 
into the vault, in which is placed a large 
furnace. Over this is a water-boiler, with 
connecting pipes to heating boxes. There 
are five heating boxes, each of which con- 
tains upwards of 200 square feet of heating 
surface, within a comparatively small space ; 
and to attain the same amount of heat, under 
the old plan, would have required a large 
chamber. Of this system we shall probably 
give some further account. From these 
boxes, five brick shafts proceed beneath 
the pit, in various directions, branching 
of to the different parts of the house, 
and by means of perforations in the floors, 
the warm air is distributed equally. There 
are internal openings, within the ceiling 
of each tier for the discharge of the vitiated 
air, and all these are connected with the main 
shaft, which is of considerable diameter, and 
passes out through the roof, above the aperture 
over the large chandelier. 

The total cost, including land, building, 
furnishing, and fitting up, will reach 23,000/. 
The work is in the highest degree creditable 
to the architects, who have interested them- 
selves in all the details with zeal and success. 
We are glad to hear that they were presented 


| The stage has a rise of 2 feet 9 inches in with testimonials on the opening night. 
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TABLE 


For facilitating the Computation of Cast-Iron Beams ; such as are usually employed for 
Bearers in Buildings and on Railways. 





ArncumEnt.—Inches and tenths in the depth of the section. 
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In 6 1 3 3 *4 oz) 6 9 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. | Tons. | ‘Tons. Tons. Tons. | Tons. Tons. 
0 0°0000 00038 0°0152 00342 | a 0608 0°0950 01368 018962 | 02432 03078 
i 0°3800 0°4598 05472 | 06422 0°7448 0°8550 0°9728 10982 | 12312 1°3718 
2 1°5200 16758 | 1°8392 | 20102; 21888 2°3750 2°5688 27702 | + 2°9792 3°1958 
3 34200 | 3°6518; 2°8912 | 4°1382 4°3928 4°6550 49248 52022 | 5°4872 5°77 
a Geseo | 63878 67032 | 7°0262 7°3568 7°6950 80408 93942 | 8°7552 9°1238 
5 | 95000 | 98838 | 10°2752 | 10°6742 | 11°9808 11-4950 | 11°9168 12°3462 12°7832 13°2278 . 
6 | 19-6800 | 147398 146072 | 15°0822 | 15°5648 | 16-0550) 165528 | 17°0582/| 17°5712 | 180918 
7 18°6200 19°1558 | 19°6992 20.2502 | 20°8088 21°3750 | 21°9488 | 22°5302 | 23°1192 23°7158 
- 24-3200 | 249318 | 25°5512 | 261782 | 268128 27°4550 | 28°1048 | 28°7622 | 29°4272 | 30°0998 
9 30°7800 31-4678 | 32°1632 | $2°8662 | 33°5708 | 34°2950| 35°0208 | 35°7542 | 36°4952 37°2438 
10 38°0000 $e-7638 | 39°5352 | 40°3142 | 41-1608 41-9950 | 42-6968 | 43°5062 | 44-3232 45°1478 
FT 45°9800 | 468198 | 47°6672 | 48°5222 | 49°3848 50°2550 | S1°1328 | 520162) S2g112 53°8118 
12 54°7200 58°6358 | 56-5592 57°4902 | 58°4288 59°3750 | 60°3289 61°2902 | 62-2592 | 63-2358 
13 64°2200 65-2118 | 66-2112 | 67 2182 | 68°2328 692550 | 70°2848 | 71°3222 | 72°3672 774198 
14 | 744800 | 75°5478 | 76-6232 | 77-7062) 787968 | 79°8950 | 81-0008 | $2°1142 | 63°2352 | $4°3038 
15 85°5000 86438 | 87°7952 88°9542 | 90°1208 | 912950 | 92°4788 | 93°6662 | gas632 | 96-0678 
16 97°2800 | 98°4998 | 99°7272 | 100-9622 | 102°2048 | 103°4550 | 104°7128 | 105°9782 | 107°2512 | 106°5318 
17. | 109°8200 | 111°1158 | 112°4192 | 113°7302 | 1150488 116°3750 | 117°7088 | 119°0502 | 120°3992 | 121°7558 
18 | 123°1200 | 124-4913 | 125°9712 127°2582 | 128°6528 | 130°0550 | 131-4648 | 132°8822 | 134°3072 | 135°7398 
19 | 137°1800 | 138°6278 | 140°0832 | 141°5462 | 143°0168 | 144°4950 | 145°9808 | 147°4742 | 148°9752 | 150-4838 
20 | 152°0000 | 153°5238 | 155°0552 | 156°5942 | 158"1408 | 159°6950 161°2568 | 162-8262 | 164-4032 | 165°9878 
21 | 167°5800 | 169°1798 | 170°7872 | 1724022 | 174°0248 | 175-6550 | 177-2928 | 178°9382 | 180"S912 | 182-2518 
22 | 183°9200 | 185°595¢ | 187-2792 | 188-9702 | 190°668S | 192°375@ | 194°0888 | 195°S102 | 19775392 | 199°2758 
23 | 201°0200 | 202°7718 | 204°5312 | 206-2982 | 208°0728 | 209°8550 | 211°6449 | 213°4422 215°2472 | 217°0598 
218°8800 | 220°7078 | 22275422 | 224°3862 | 226-2368 | 2280950 | 2299008 231°8342 | 233°7152 | 235°6038 
237°5000 | 239°4038 | 241°3152 | 243°2342 | 245°1608 | 247°0950 | 249°0368 | 250°9862 252°9432 | 254°9078 
256°8800 | 258°8598 | 260°8472 | 262°8422 | 264°8448 | 266°8550 | 268°9728 270°8982 | 272 9312 | 274°9718 
277°0200 | 279°0758 | 281-1392 | 283°2102 | 285-2888 | 287-3750 299°4688 | 291°5702 293°6792 | 295°7958 
297°9200 | 300°0518 | 30271912 | 304°3382 | 306-4928 | 308°6550 | 310°8248 | 313°0022 | 315°1872 | 317°3798 
319°5800 | 321°7878 | 324°0032 326°2262 | 328°4568 | 330°6950 | 332°9408 | 335°1942 } 337°4552 399°7238 





| 365°1800 | 367°5398 | 369°9072 
} 389°1200 | 391°5558 | 393-9992 
413°8200 | 416°3318 | 418°8512 
' 
| 


421°3782 | 
439°2800 | 441°8678 
| 465°5000 | 4681638 


470°6352 | 473°5142 


| 


346-5752 | 348°8742 | 351°1808 | 353°4950 | 355°8168 | 358°1462 360°4832 | 362°8278 
872°2822 | 374°6648 | 377°0550 | 579°4528 | 381°8562 | 384°2712 | 386°6918 
396°4502 | 398°9088 
423°9128 
444°4032 | 447°0662 | 449°6768 | 452°2950 | 4549208 
476°2008 | 478°9950  481°5968 | 484-3062 | 487-0232 | 489°7478 


401°3750 | 403°8488 | 406°3302 408-8192 | 411°3158 
426°4550 | 429°0048 | 431°5622 | 434°1272 | 436-6998 
| 457°5542 | 460°1952 | 462°8438 





24 
25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 | 342°0000 | 344-2838 
31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 


38 | 548°7 


492°4800 | 495°2198 | 497°9672 | 500°7222 | 503-4848 506°2550 | 509°0328 
520°220@ | 523°0358 | 525°8592 | 528°6902 | 531°5288 | 534°375@| 537-2288 
551°6118 | 554°5112 | 557°4182 | 560°2328 | 563°2550 | 566°1848 
39 | 577°9800 | 580°9478 | 583°9232 | S8fi-got2 | 589°8968 
40 | Gos-ooee | 611°0438 | 6140952 | 617°1542 | 620°2208 
41 | 638°7800 | 641°8998 | 645°0272 | 648°1622 651°3048 


| 511°8182 | 514°6112 | 517°4118 
| 540°0902 | 542°9592 | 545°8358 
569°1222 | 572°0672 575-0198 


592°8950 
623°2950 | 626-3768 
654°4550 | 657°6128 


629°4662 | 632°5632 635-6678 
660°7782 663°9512 | 667-1318 





42 | 670°3200 | 67395158 | 676-7192 
43 | 7026200 | 705°8918 | 709°1712 
44 | 735°6800 | 739°0278 | 742°3832 
45 | 769°5000 | 772°9238 | 776-3552 
46 | 804-0800 | 807°5798 | 811°0872 
47 | 839°4200 | 842°9958 | 846-5792 
48 | 875°5200 | 879°1718 | 882°8312 | s8Gr-4g82 890°17 














' 

679'9302 | 6831488 | 

742°4582 | 715°7528 | 719°0550 | 722°3648 
745°7462 | 749°1168 

7797942 | 783°2408 

$14°6022 | 818°1248 | 

850°1702 | 853°7688 | 





692-8502 | 696-0992 | 699-3558 
725°6822 | 729°0072 | 732°3398 
752°4950 | 755°8808 | 759°2742 | 762°6752 

7866950 | 790°1568 | 793°6262 | 797°1032 | 900°5878 
821°6550 | 825°1923 | 828°7382 | 832°2912 | 895°8518 
857°3750 | 860-9888 | 864-6102 | sGe°2392 | 871°8758 
893°8550 | 897°5448 | 


| 
595°9008 | 598°9142 | 601°9352 
686-3750 | 689-6088 | 
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DESCRIPTION AND USE OF TABLE, 


FOR CALCULATING STRENGTH OF 
CAST-IRON BEAMS. 


Tat numbers in the foregoing table are of 
the greatest use in estimating the strength and 
dimensions of cast-iron beams, when employed 
as girders or breastsummers in large and impor- 
tant structures. They have been computed for 
the limit of safety, from the results of experi- 
ments genet on a medium quality of the 
material, and may therefore, be considered as 
better adapted for general practice, than if they 
had been obtained from metal approximating 
to either extreme of hardness or softness, and | 
in consequence essing a higher degree of 

igidity or flexibility, according to the nature 
of the approximated extreme. The numbers | 
in the body of the page are expressed in tons 
and decimals of a ton; those in the left-hand 
column are inches in the depth of the trans- 
verse section, and those at the top of the co- 
lumns, numbering from 0 to 9, are tenths of an 
inch also in the depth of the transverse sec- | 
tion, so that the table embraces a depth of sec- 
tion for every tenth of an inch from zero to | 
forty-nine inches, and is, consequently suffi- | 
ciently extensive for every practical purpose, | 
as it seldom happens, even in the very largest | 
works, that a section is required exceeding four | 
feet in the direction of the strain. 

The chief advantage which this table pos- | 
sesses over others of a similar character that | 
have long been in use, consists in its brevity and | 
the extent of its application; and these advan- | 
tages it derives from the circumstance of me? 4 
computed for one inch of thickness or breadth | 
of section, and one foot in the length of bearing | 
or distance between the supports; this in 
some respects, is a very great convenience, and 
more especially, where extensive calculations 
are ne ; but it is in some degree objec- 
tionable, as it requires a subsidiary multipli- 
cation and division tu obtain the final result; 
this objection however, has very little force 
when placed against the advantages which are 
otherwise afforded by the arrangement. 

The following examples will elucidate the use 
of the table under various circumstances, and, 





being of a practical nature, it is hoped the 
will be found of value to the mechanic, in guid- 


| ing him to the calculation of similar cases that 


may happen to present themselves in the course 
of his practice. 

Example 1.—A cast-iron beam of a regular 
rectangular form both in elevation and section, 
is loosely supported in a horizontal position on 
two walls at the distance of 26 feet from each 
other; what load will it sustain with safety 
applied at the middle of its length, or at an 
equal distance from each wall, supposing the 
breadth of the section to be 2) inches and the 
depth 30 inches ? 

Now, the arrangement indicated by this 
example is perfectly obvious, and therefore 
requires no diagram to illustrate it; and the 
argument with which the table is to be en- 
tered is simply the depth of the section in 
inches; consequently, under zero or 0 at the 


| top of the table, and opposite 30 in the left- 


hand column we find the number 342, which is 
the number of tons that a beam of the same 
depth as that which is given will support, when 
the breadth is one inch, and the length of bear- 
ing one foot. But, according to the laws of re- 
sistance, the strength is directly as the breadth 
when the depth is given, and inversely as the 
length of bearing; that is, multiply the tabular 
strength by the given breadth of section, and 


| divide by the length of bearing for the weight 


which the beam can sustain with safety 
under the given conditions. 

Hence we have 342 x 24==855, and this di- 
vided by 26, gives 855 + 26==-3242 tons, the load 
that the given beam can sustain at the middle 
of its length ; but this includes the effect pro- 
duced by the weight of the beam itself, which 
ought always to be taken into consideration; 
for when omitted, as is too frequently the ease 
on many important occasions, the omission 
may be attended with very serious conse 
quences. 

It is demonstrable by the —— of 
mechanics, that the effect produced by the 
weight of the beam itself in augmenting the 
strain, is the same as if one-half that weight 
were applied to the middle of its length, and 
in consequence of this mechanical condition, 


be dim 
he 


indeed can always be done when the dimen- 
sions of the beam are known. Now in the 
present instance, the area of the middle trans- 
verse section is 75 square inches, for 30x 25 
=75, and since the section is uniform 
throughout the length, the weight of one foot 
in length for cast-iron of medium specific 

vity may be taken at 240ibs., that is, 3-Zlbs. 
for a bar one inch square and one foot long; 
consequently, for 13 feet or half the length of 
the beam, it is 240x 13=:3,120lbs. or 144 
tons, for the effect produced by the weight of 
the beam, therefore, by subtracting this from 
the calculated strength, we get 32423—I=}4 
314272 tons, the safe load on the middle of the 
beam. 

Now, all this is perfectly obvious when a 
beam of the given form is supported at the 
ends and loaded in the middle of its length, 
but when the load is uniformly diffused be- 
tween the points of support, the load as calcu- 
lated above may be doubled without pro- 
dueing any difference in the effect of the 
straining foree as referred to the central rup- 
ture, the deflection only being varied in conse- 
quence of the uniform load. But if the ends 
of the beam be firmly fixed into the walls, in- 
stead of being merely snpoartes on them, then 
the load which it can safely sustain under this 
latter condition, when applied at the middle 
of the length, is one-half more than when the 
ends are loose, and the same thing holds when 
the load is uniformly diffused throughout the 
length. 

However useful the foregoing table may be 
when applied to the calculation of beams of 
which the transverse section is simply rect- 
angular, it beeomes much more so when ap- 
plied to beams of that form of section now so 
generally employed in flooring and in the 
construction of railways, viz., those which 
have a flange or feather on the upper and the 
lower side, known as the double flanged, or ¥ 
Jormed section. 

The formula which supplies the rule for 
this form of beam is of rather a complicated 
character, and in consequence is somewhat 
difficult to apply; but when we consider the 
section as being oqnal to the difference be- 
tween two rectangular sections, the difficulty 
disappears, and the calculation is performed by 
our table with the greatest imaginable ease, 
re Me section thus consti- 

TTTEEETTE,, ted is represented by the 

YYpymymywuy; 

V7 ZA cask shaded part of the 


ct 
i: 
< 
F 





marginal figure, the lighter 
pres ot parts E and F being 
left out to form the feathers 
or flanges at the upper and 
lower sides of the beam, 
Here then it is obvious 
that if we consider the see- 
tion to be an entire rectan- 
gle, as denoted by ABCD, 
the strength of that section 
may be calculated as in the 
preceding case. And, inlike: 
manner, the parts marked 
E and F may either be con- 
sidered as forming two in- 
Dy , c dependent rectangolar sec- 
tions, orthey may be brought 
together and considered as one section only, 
being of precisely the same value as to 
strength in either case; then, if the strength 
of the rectangular section, which is made u 
of the parts marked E and F, be subtra 
from the strength of the entire section ABCD, 
the remainder will be the strength of the 
double flanged or J formed section so univer- 
=~ employed in the construction of railway 
arches. It may, however, be ag or remark, 
that the strength of the section denoted by E 
and F, must andergo some modification 
the subtraction takes place, for it is a well es- 
tablished fact, that the metal which is to be 
withdrawn, is not in the same mechanical con- 
dition with respect to strength when i 
rated with the mass, that it is when considered 
by itself, or in the state of detachment; it 
chersbure becomes necessary to reduce the 
strength of that which is to be subtracted 
when enlculated by the table, in the proportion 
of the whole depth of the section, to the 
of the middle part denoted by the lighter 
shaded portions, E and F. 





Example 2. Let the whole depth of a double 
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flanged beam of uniform section throughout 
the length, be 38-7 inches, and the depth of 
the middle part, or that between the flanges 
2-5 inches; what weight will it sustain at the 
middle of its length, supposing it to be sup- 
pares on two props 36 feet asunder, the whole 
preadth being 9°3 inches, and the thickness of 
the middle part 3'1 inches ? 

Referring to the table opposite 38 inches in 
the left hand column, and under ‘7 at the top, 
we find the number 569-1222, which being 
multiplied by 9°3, the whole breadth of the 
section gives 5292-83646 tons, for the strength 
of a beam of the given section considered en- 
tire, one foot long. 

From the whole breadth of the section, 
subtract the thickness of the middle part, 
and we get 93—3:]=6-2 inches, for the 


breadth of the section composed of the | 


two portions marked by the letters E and F, 
of which the depth is 32-5 inches; then oppo- 
site 32 in the left-hand column and under °5 
at the top of the table, we get 401-375, which 
being multiplied by 6-2, gives 2483-525 tons, 


for the strength of a beam of the section 32°5 | 


by 6-2 inches, and I foot in length; but before 
this strength be taken from that of the whole 
section previously caleulated, it must be re- 
duced in the proportion of the depths; thus 
we have 

387 : 32-5: : 2488 525 : 2089-84657 tons. 

Let this therefore be taken from the strength 
of the whole section, and let the remainder be 
divided by the length of bearing, and we get 
(5292-85646 — 2089-84657 )+ 3688-972 tons 
nearly, 

And in this way may the strength of any 
other beam of the same form be calculated ; 
thus avoiding the difficulty incident to the 
formula and the rule deduced from it; and by 
reversing the operation, the dimensions may 
be found to sustain any required load, when 
certain other dimensions are given. ZT. 





REMAINS OF THE FRANCISCAN FRIARY 
AT READING. 

Art the late meeting of the Archeological 
Institute, Mr. John Billing, architect (of 
Reading), read a paper on the history and 

resent state of the friary in that town, the 
interesting ruins of which building are seen 
on approaching Reading bythe railway. The 
following is the substance of the communica- 
tion :— 

At the north-west extremity of the town of 
Reading stands what was formerly the house 
of the Friars Minors. It was a religious 
foundation of the Order of St. Francis, which 
was introduced into England in 1224—the 
eighth year of Henry III.,* and was founded 
in Reading in 1233. 

By a deed, dated that year,t+ July 14, Adam 
de Lathbury, then abbot, and the convent of 
Reading granted to the Friars Minors in Read- 
ing “a certain piece of waste ground near the 
King’s highway leading to Caversham-bridge, 
containing thirty-three perches in length, and 
twenty-three in breadth, with a permission to 
build and dwell there so long as they should 
continue without acquiring any property of 
their own ;"’—but as the deed recites—* if at 
any time, by any accident, or by any means, it 
should come to pass that the Friars Minors 
should have any property, or any thing of their 
own, they have agreed for themselves and 
their successors for ever, that it should be 
lawful for us end our successors, by our own 
authority, to expel them from every part of our 
land, without the hinderance of any contradic- 
tion or appeal.” 

Under the same penalty of expulsion, the 
friars “‘ were bound not to seek any other ha- 
bitation on any part of the abbey lands; nor 
to extend the limits of what was already 
granted them; nor to request any thing but 
what was gratuitously and spontaneously al- 
lowed them; nor to receive any oblations, 
tithes, or mortuaries due to the abbey. If the 
friars should be expelled by the monks of 
Reading Abbey for any other causes than 
those above-mentioned, it was agreed that they 
should be reinstated by the King’s authority, 
and enjoy in their own right what had been 
granted them by the abbey. If the friars 
should voluntarily relinquish their habitation, 
the buildings and site of the edifice should 
belong to the abbey.” 








* Leland’s Colectanea, vol, iii., p. 34). 
t+ Cotton. Library. Vespasian, E. 25. 
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ground was them, immediately con- 
tiguous to the area already occupied by them ; 
the conditions are the same as in the former 
grant, except the addition of a clause restrain- 
ing them from interring in their cemetery, 
chureb, or any other place, the bodies of the 
parishioners of the monastery, or of any other 
of the churches belonging to the abbey in the 
town of Reading, or elsewhere, without special 
licence, This deed is dated the 7th before the 
Kalends of June, in the year 1285. 

In 1283}, Robert Falco left by will to the 
Friars Minors in Reading, certain void pieces 
of ground in New-street, now Friars-street, 
adjoining to their former possessions. Ed- 
ward I., in his thirty-third year, 1306, issued a 
precept to John de London, clerk, constable 
of his Castle of Windsor, to this effect— 
“ Whereas our beloved and faithful subject, 
Robert de Lacy, Earl of Lincoln, hath given 





to our beloved in Christ, the friars minors re- 
siding at Reading, fifty-six oaks of the most 
proper for building timber in his wood of 
Asherigge, which is within the limits of our 
forest of Windsor, we command you that you 
permit the said friars to cut down the said 
oaks, and carry them wherever they please, 
and consult their own convenience in the 
same, Witness, the King at Odyham, the 
lith day of Jannary. The buildings for 
which this timber was required were not com- 
pleted before 1311, as Alande Bannebary, who 
died at Reading in that year, bequeathed by 
will “ opert fratrumminorum,” to the work 
or building of the Friars Minors, five shil- 
lings. 

We have no account of the building, nor of 
the number of the friars who resided in it; 
from the small extent of the ground, it was 
neither roomy nor elegant, content, agreeably 
to the spirit of their order, with the meanest 
accommodation for themselves, their principal 
care seems to have been to erect a house of 
prayer suitable to the religion they professed, 
whieh from its being more substantially built is 
the only part of their possessions which has 
withstood the raveges of time. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE RUINS, 


The chureh as it now stands consists of a 
nave with north and south aisles. Originally 
there was achance] and a tower, as we are.in- 
formed by Dr. London in a letter to Thomas 
Lord Cromwell, dated Sept. 17th, at Reading, 
in the 30th year of Henry VIII., that “as 
soon as he had taken the friars surrender, the 
multitude of the poverty of the town resorted 
thither, and all things that might be had they 
stole away, insomuch that they conveyed the 
very clappers of the bells.” All that now re- 
mains of the chancel is the arch and pope 
and this iy partly bricked up in the wall of an 
adjoining house. There are no remains of a 
poreh, but it is not probable that so large a 
church could have been destitute of this essen- 
tial feature, The south doorway is of two 
| orders, deeply recessed, and consists of a suc- 
cession of deep hollows with two members of 
what has been called the “ pear-shaped mould- 





ing.” There are no jamb shwits, but the 
| mouldings continue down the jambs and die 
| away on the plinth, 
| , The walls are built of flint with stone 
| quoins, and plastered inside. Externally the 
| flint work is laid in regular courses and the 
| flints split and squared. The skill and ma- 
' nagement of the old builders, and the ease with 
which they made the most rugged materials 
bend to their purpose, was never better displayed 
than in the constraction of these walls; the 
thin, narrow joints, sharp surface, and beauti- 
tiful appearance of the flint work far surpasses 
the best attempts of modern days, and proves, 
whatever else the church might have been, 
that it was at least the school of sound archi- 
tects and good workmen. The aisles are sepa- 
rated from the nave by a stone arcade of five 
compartments, the two nearest the chancel 
being narrower and more acutely pointed than 
the others. The mouldings of both pillars 
and arches are very well worked and in toler- 
able preservation, and belong in common with 
nearly every other part of the church to the 
style of architecture prevailing in the early 
“oe of the fourteenth century, now perhaps 

etter known asthe “ Decorated.” 

The west window is by far the finest part 


By a subsequent deed, another piece of 








¢ Cotton. Library. Vespasian, E. F. fo. 55, 











y! the whole edifice, and even now, worn and 
apidated as it is, presents a beautifal ap- 

The tracery is of a flowing ae. 
racter, simple but elegant, and when the west 
front was in its original state, the east roof 
complete, and the Totty tower in the back 
tags completing the picture, must have 
te as perfect a composition as any of its 

ind. 

The aisle windows are of three lights with 
segmental heads; the mouldings are remark- 
ably plain, but in this style we frequently find 
very beautiful and sometimes intricate combi- 
nations of tracery, with but meagre and 
shallow mouldings; the heads are divided si- 
milarly to the west window, feathered and 
cusped. ‘The label mould to these windows, to 
the west window and arcades, is precisely the 
same in contour, differing only in size. 

The aisles terminated with the nave, and 
were pierced with one east window in each ; 
of what kind we can scarcely tell, one end 
being so completely covered with ivy, that it 
defies penetration, and the other bricked up, 
shews nothing but the mere outline of the 
window, which differs from the aisles, inas- 
much as it is longer and acutely pointed. 
There do not appear to bave been any west 
windows to the aisles. No traces of the floor 
are visible, neither could we on digging dis- 
cover any remains of pavement or tiles—the 
floor probably was taken up when the chureh 
was converted into a bridewell, the nave being 
divided off into airing yards. 

It is to be lamented that this fine relic of 
ancient art is devoted to no better purpose 
than that of a prison. The present scanty 
church accommodation would be an ample 
reason for restoring it to a somewhat more 
decent state, and as the walls and arches are 
undisturbed, a smal] expenditure would render 
it at onee fit for worship and an ornament to 
the town. As before remarked, the style is 
“decorated.” ‘Lhe building was commenced 
in the reign of the first Edward, daring whose 
dynasty, and that of the two succeeding mo- 
narchs of his name, Gothic architectare having 
worked itself free from the Norman, and the 
somewhat stiff though still elegant character- 
istics of the Early English, attained a degree 
of beauty and splendour unrivalled either 
before or since. 

After existing for rather more than two 
hundred years, this friary, in common with 
the possessions of the monks of this place, fell 
a prey to the rapacity of Henry VIIL., to 
whom, aceording to the deed of surrender, 
bearing the date of September 13th, 1539, the 
monks gave up the house with all itsadvantages, 
and finally relinquished their order. 

After the surrender, Dr. London, in a letter 
to Thomas Lord Cromwell Ni. 17th), said 
that the “honest men of ing” no 
place for properly administering justice, and 
begged that they might have part of the friary 
for that purpose :— Ther town hall ys a very 
small house and standeth upon the ryver wher 
is the comyn wassching place of the most part 
of the town, and in the session dayes and other 
court dayes ther ys such betyng of bateldores 
as one man cannot hear another, nor the guest’ 
here the chardg gevyn. The body of the house 
of the grey friers, wich is seyld with lath and 
lyme, would be a very commodious room for 
them, and now ei have — all the 
fasschen of that church in parcleses, ymages, 
and awltars, it wold make a gualy town hall, 
The mayer of that town, Mr. Richard Turner, 
a very honest gentill p’son, wh other 
honest men hath exp’ssyed unto me ther gref in 
thys behalf, and have desyred me to be an 
hu’ble sutar unto yor Se for the 
same. If it sholde be solde the wallys besyde 
the coyn stones be butt chalk and flynt and the 
cov’yring but tile. And if it please the king’s 
gr. to bestow that house upon any of hiss’r- 
vants he may spare the body of the church wich 
standeth next the strete very well, and yet have 
rowme sufficient for a great man.” This appli- 
cation of Dr. London met with success in oppo- 
sition to a request of his brother commissioner, 
Richard Pollard, who in a letter dated “Oxon. 
ultimo Auguste,” had thus written to Crom- 
well: — A frynde of ag the warden of the 
grey friers in Reading, hath also desyred me 
to be an humble sutar for hym and his bro- 
thren, that they may, with your ae 
favor, also chainge ther ) with 
papistical manner of livinge. The most’ part 
of them be very agede men and be not of 
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8 h to go much abrode for their livinge, 


wh ther desyre ys that yt myt please yr 
lordschippe to be a mediator unto the king’s 

e for them, and that they myght during 
See s enjoy ther chambres and orcharde, 
and they weuld assuredly pray unto almyetie 
godde long to p’s’ve the king’s gr., and yr 
lordschippe to his most blessed pleasur.” The 
king, in the 3lst year of his reign, granted to 
“¢ Robert Stanshame, one of the grooms of his 
chambre, and to his heirs and assigns for ever, 
the whole house and the site of the house of the 
Friers Minors, commonly called Grey friers, 
in Readyng, in the county of Berks, the whole 
burial place, houses, buildings, orchards, gar- 
dens, lands, tenements, trees, woods, lakes, 
vineyards, with all and singular the appurten- 
ances thereunto belonging, and also tlre site, 
extent, and precinct walls and ditehes of the 
aforesd house of the friers minors, late se 
called, being round about and adjoining to the 
same, and the site and precinct of the house, 
including and containing in the whole by esti- 
mation six acres.” The body and side aisles of 
the church were granted by Henry VIITth, by 
letters patent bearing date at Westminster, the 
24th day of April, in the 34th year of his reign, 
1543, “to the then mayer and burgesses of the 
borough of Reading and their successors in 
future,” with liberty “to have, possess, use, 
and enjoy a competent and sufficient way to 
the said body and side isles of the late church 
aforesaid, rendering and paying yearly om the 
feast of St. Michael the Archangel, the hun- 
dredths part of one knight’s fee, and one far- 
thing into the revenue of the late augmentation 
court of the crown for all services, levies, or 
demands whatever to the intent that the mayor 
and burgesses of Reading aforesaid might, at 
at their own proper costs thereof make and 
build, or cause to be made and built out of the 
same, one sufficient house there, commonly 
called the Guildhall.” This grant is con- 
firmed by Queen Elizabeth’s charter, with 
authority to the mayor, burgesses, and their 
successors, “to give, grant, alienate, convey 
in fee, exchange, or yield up the aforesaid body 
and side aisles of the said late church, and the 
way aforesaid belonging to the same to any 
person or persons whatever, or to convert, 
alter, and dispose of them to any other use.” 
Some part of the building was probably con- 
verted into a Town-hall, and another part was 
made an hospital, or workhouse for the recep- 
tion of children and old persons. 

It is now used as a house of correction for 
the town. 

We cannot avoid repeating Mr. Billing’s 
suggestion, that the building should be re- 
stored as a church, the more so, because ac- 
commodation in this respect is much needed by 
the town, 

We shall shortly put before our readers 
some notes on other buildings in Reading, the 
results of a recent ramble there. 





HISTORICAL ART AND FRESCO 
PAINTING 

Siz,—You have taken a pretty considerable 
liberty with me, for you have actually chopped 
off my head and clapped on another that does 
not belong to me ; at least, it is so that you have 
treated my name, making it begin with an R 
instead of a B; you must therefore now B- 
head, and then it willbe right. And pray is 
not Budowntk a name honest and good enough 
for you? methinks it might be, since it is 
nothing more nor less than that of your jour- 
nal, viz. Tue Buitper, only alittle polished 
up. by being dressed @ la mode de Pologne. 

By your treatment of my poor head you 
have nearly put out of it what I had intended 
to say—n’importe—I have pen in hand and 
must. say something, any thing, so that it be 
not about railroads and shares. That awful 
epidemic of the day, 

“* When infants learn to lisp "bout railway trains,”’ 

I leave to others. But besides that, there is 
another mania which we are now endeavour- 
ing to rear up to the state of full-grown popu- 
larity. I mean that for historical art and 
fresco painting, Your correspondent B.’s 
scheme for perambulating exhibitions of car- 
toons, is, ne doubt, a mighty pretty one, and 

t answer very well for a few seasons; 
yet what would be the consequence even sup- 
posing the requisite talent were to come forth 
at bidding? if after going so for a while in 
sueh preparatory exercise, 


‘* storied *’ 


| better'in a constant succession of new fashions 





th artists and the 





public were afterwards to discover, that further 
and permanent employment could not be fur- 
nished for the followers of fresco? What 
buildings, either public or private, have we at 
present that are at all calculated to admit of 
fresco painting on a grand scale? Are there 
half a dozen mansions in all London, is there 
a single one among our political club-houses, 
suitable for the display of sweh decoration? 
There is, indeed, the Hall of Commerce, in 
T breadneedie-street ; yet whether Mr. Moxhay 
would allow any of our frescanti-to exercise 
their pencils upon its walls, may 
Sir Robert Smirke, too, hus taken 
good care, that they shall notthink of contami- 
natiog with their brushes the purity of his own 
architecture, under the of 
the fagade of the British Museom wi 
compartments in fresco, as at the 
Berlin Museum, since he has made his colon- 
nade far too shallow for shelter, and farther, 
cut up the surface of the walls behind the 
columns with windows, though he might so 
have planned his: building as to have no oc- 
casion for any at all im that front. 

If we are-ever to have edifices adorned with 
frescos, we must rear the buildings themselves | 
first. Or is it, after all, only a miniature 
sort of fresco painting that is contemplated for 
us? works on ne'larger scale than what would 
be suitable for panels in ces draw- 
ing rooms. Weresuch to bethe case, fresco 
would not rise at all above the level of mere 
decorative painting; neither would such mode 
of embellishment at all be relished by our pro- 
fessional decorators, who find their aecount 


for rooms. Unless they were owners as well 
as occupiers, few even of the opulent would 
care to adorn the walls of their residences with 
works of sterling art, so cireumstanced as to 
be incapable of being removed from one habi- 
tation to another. And as to mediocrity, 
mere namby-pamby figure-painting in fresco, 
neither taste nor art would be benefitted by 
our adopting it instead of fancy paper or silk 
hangings. Large historical subjects in fresco 
are fit only for exceedingly spacious apart- 
ments, and they should be unfurnished ones or 
nearly so, and not intended to be occupied as 
permanent sitting-rooms. 

As to the beneficial influence likely to be 
exerted upon public morals by the cultivation 
of high art amongst us, I must confess that I 
am exceedingly sceptical upon that point. 
Was Italy a pattern-land to all countries for 
morality during the palmy days of art? His- 
tory certainly does not favour any such a 
notion. On the contrary, the love of art has 
almost invariably tolerated a very great deal 
tbat is repugnant to correct moral feeling, 
and sometimes to decency. And though 
the more exceptionable productions of art, 
may not be injurious to those who can 
separate art from the impurity mixed up with 
it, the public are not yet arrived at that stage 
of exalted mental refinement which is requisite 
for such innocence. 

Do, too, what we may, high historical art is 
not to be secured by any forcing process. 
Unless it is to be no more than an exotic hot- 
house plant in this country, it must have time 
to grow up naturally, and that will be work 
not of a few years, but of generations. It is 
true a beginning must be made, and the pre- 
sent period may seem a tolerably propitious 
one ; but it is idle to talk as if, so we be but 
resolute, the desired consummation cannot fail 
of immediately following the mere begin- 


ning. 

Now that I have scribbled thus far, I re- 
collect one matter connected with the subject 
of architeetural publication, touched upon in 
my first epistolary communication. It is pro- 
bably supposed that the British Museum is 
well stocked with architectural literature,— 
that there, if no where else, almost every work 
of any note or merit at all, foreign as well as 
English, in that department of study may 
be consulted, This is so very far from being 
the case, that that department is most shame- 
fully defective, — I not mean as 
scarce books of the kind—some of which, bythe 
bye, are quite worthless, except as curiosities, 
but such as are procurable. I have sometimes 
made out a list of a score, or thereabouts, and 
on going to the museum, have not been able to 
find even one of them, To give you merely one 
instance, and if you are not already awareof the 
fact, you may be inclined to set me down for 


a liar of the first magnitude,”—though the 





mile-long shelves of the British Museum, our 
national repository of literature, groan with 
loads of the veriest trash that ever issued from 
pose does not coutain a work—an En- 
glish one too—that made some noise in its 
day, and which was of no small influence in 
the regions of fashion and taste ;—it does not 
contain—but no, you won't believe it, I 
don’t believe it myself—I can’t believe either 
the catalogues or the museum people, when 
they assure me that their library does not con- 
tain Thomas Hope’s publication on “ House- 
hold Furniture,’ a work of exquisite taste, 
and chef d e@uvre of outline engraving. Alas! 
British Museum ! verily, thy condition is 
literally Hope-less ! UDOWNIK. 





arene 


THE STUDY OF GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. 


A writer in the last number of the 
Atheneum, referring to the question lately 
mooted in our journal, as to the present exclu- 
sive study of Gothic architecture, has the fol- 
lowing remarks : — 

Io the present rage for Gothic churches 
there is too much of ecclesiolatry—of a maudlin 
sort of devotion towards the buildings them- 
selves as edifices mystically sanctified, and 
which require to be mystically planned, in as 
strict accordance as may be with the religious 
fancies of our forefathers. Now if this imita- 
tive folly is to be persevered in, then instead of 
attempting to revive defunct architectural mys- 
ticism, we should study the general character 
and spirit of the style itself, whereas in modern 
Gothic churches we seldom obtain more than 
poor, tame, flat copies of good originals, and 
our modern Gothie architects are in general 
all the more prosaic in proportion as they 
attempt the poetry of the art. They have got 
into a wrong, perverse and unnatural course, 
inasmuch as they strive to substitute re-pro- 
duction for production, and pique themselves 
on fidelity, or what they take to be fidelity of 
imitation; which unlucky ambition may 
render them clever mimics, byt never great per- 
formers, Sw long as they imitate, their works 
must remain not only in the rear of, but 
also at a considerable distance behind models 
whose artistic excellence arises in a great 
degree from the geniality of treatment which 
they display; whereas in imitations there is 
always something forced and artificial; and 
though individual parts may be all and each ac- 
cording to precedent, the ensemble will betray 
ignorance or neglect of the real idiom of the 
Gothie style. And such is too frequently the 
case with our modern. medieval churches: in 
scarcely any of them do we discover the mani- 
festations of a taste not only formed upon, but 
inspired by, a sincere study of the great works 
of the middle ages, and an intelligent appre- 
hension of their merits. The barren and pas- 
sive taste that will serve for the antiquary be- 
comes little better than artistic impotence in 
the architect; while the one can give himselt 
up with a sort of busy indolence and do-no- 
thing industry to implicit admiration of what- 
ever belongs to the olden time, the other has 
to look upon the medizval edifices not as ex- 
press models, but as studies which may hel 
him to the attainment of rival power an 
mastery of his own. Instead of so doing, our 
architects seem peanen | either to pone alon 
upon antiquarian crutches—pos. bly vi 
wie ee themselves, we sherely ‘rahes 
after all. In art, antiquarianism is like fire, 
—a good servant but a bad master; and un- 
luekily, as we think, for architecture, anti- 
quarianism seems just now to be arrogating 
to ee a control over denotes” de ecole- 
siologists display o degree usiasm, 
and of sir aes that contrasts very forcibly 
with the apathy of the i rofession, 
who seem nearly deficient in that generous af- 
tachment to their art for its own sake, which 
would impel them to consult its best interests 


by encouraging the study of it. The: it 

course of policy has perp ye by. anti- 
quaries and ecclesiologists, and so far with 
success that it has given them a status in the 
literary and artistical world. Not only have 








they formed a public for themselves, and dif- 


fused a taste ca Bag pa ig wg 4 
either v trifling or very du t 
cadiocdly whavier to and cherish that taste. 
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Plan of Jamb. 








PERPENDICULAR WINDOW FROM BIR- 
CHINGTON CHURCH, THANET. 





SUGGESTJONS FOR THE IMPROVEMENT 
OF SEWERS. 


BY JOHN PHILLIPS.® 


Previous to the commencement of the pre- 
sent century many miles of sewers, which are 
designated old in contradistinction to those 
which have been built since, were constructed 
with wide horizontal bottoms formed of bricks 
laid flat, or on edge, with thick upright side- 
walls and semicircular arched crowns; and 


4 both the materials and the workmanship are 


of the worst possible description, and they are 
in a state of great dilapidation, Nearly the 
whole of these sewers, however, were put in 
at a time when the authorities did not 
exert much if any influence over their ar- 
rangement and construction, and when the 
subject was not considered to be of such 
paramount importance to the public as it is 
now held to be. Moreover, when these sewers 
_were built, a system of good and efficient 


| drainage and sewerage, based upon sound 


principles of science, seems not to have been 
understood or practised, consequently many 
miles in length bave been put in without the 
| least attention being paid to placing them in 
a coors geeks at their outfalls, or reference 
being had to their extension to the more dis- 











tant parts of the districts. Indeed, it is mani- 


Tuts church (which is dedicated to All| fest that many of them have been placed in 


Saints) contains little worthy of notice with 
the exception of the perpendicular windows, 
which are of good design. The best of these, 
the east window of the chancel, is the sub- 
ject of the present illustration and by far the 
finest window in the church: the mouldings 
are better than those in many windows of even 
greater pretensions, The illustration con- 
sists of an exterior elevation of the window, 
with an enlarged plan of the jamb. 


the ground merely for the purpose of suiting 
| their own immediate localities requiring to be 
drained; and even then (from their form being 
the worst that could possibly be devised), not 
with a view to providing good and proper 
facilities for assisting the arenrge of the 
drainage and sewage carried into them from 
the surface and premises contiguous ; besides 
they have been built so carelessly and irre- 
| gularly, that the falls in many instances are 
| arranged contrary to their discharge. The 








See p. 475 ante, 





extraordinary large size and improper form 
of these old sewers are the cause of much 
of the great evil which still exists, for nearly 
the whole of them retain the matter discharged’ 
into them instead of affording means for carry- 
ing it off, consequently they are a vast system 
of stagnant cesspools, and a great pest, nut- 
sance, and expense to the inhabitants. 

Although some improvement has taken 

lace in the formation of sewers during the 
ast thirty years, still many miles have been 
constructed, both as to arrangement and 
form, nearly, if not quite as bad as the 
old flat-bottomed sewers themselves, for vast 
numbers of those that are termed new are ac- 
tually in the same abominably filthy condition 
as the old ones. The inverts of the form which 
superseded the old are curved, yet from these 
curves being exceedingly flat, the very diminu- 
tive and slender streams become spread over 
their surface, and therefore have not suffi- 
cient velocity or power to lift up and carry 
off the matter: consequently, these hollow 
channels very soon become filled with soil, the 
flat surface of which as it accumulates, forms 
the artificial beds for the water to run or 
lie on. 

Regurgitations, eddies, and retardations are 
caused in all streams which flow or strike into 
each other, where collateral channels are 
formed at right angles to recipients, and this 
irregularity produces considerable deposits of 
heavy matter and silt at those parts. When- 
ever the channels of sewers are formed in this 
manner, the deposits which will accumulate 
from the improper arrangement entirely des- 
troy their efficiency, and that too for some dis- 
tance on the wp stream sides, according to 
the height of the accumulations, and the incli- 
nations of the channels, Nearly all the old 
sewers, as glso house drains, are connected with 
each other at right angles or nearly so, and 
indeed so are many sewers which are com- 
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ively of modern construction ; it has, 

ver, been the practice during the last few 
ears, to form the janctions with cants, and 
ip some instances with curves, both being in a 
direction in accordance with the flow of the 
streams. From the very frequent opportu- 
nities I have of examining the condition 
of sewers, I have found vast numbers, in- 
deed I may say, as before observed, whole 
districts of them more or less choked with 
decomposed matter, and this naturally led 
me to inquire into the probable causes of 
their inefficiency ; and from having well ex- 
amined into the causes of these deposits and 
accumulations, | am convinced that they are 
produced almost entirely from the improper 
form, arrangement, and exaggerated sizes of 
the sewers. 

It has been the practice to build what 
are termed first and second class sewers; 
and it would appear that precisely the same 
size and form of sewer bas been laid down in 
numberless instances for draining short streets 
containing from twenty to fifty houses as have 
been built for the purpose of receiving the 
whcle of the drainage from collateral districts, 
The great absurdity of this regulation has long 
been apparent and has frequently formed a 
— cause of complaint. This system has 

en the cause, by the great and unnecessary 
expense, of preventing many densely popu- 
lated localities from being properly drained, 
many persons being led to seek drainage either 
surreptitiously or by cesspools, and the per- 
meability of the adjacent ground. Nearly the 
whole of the water which is discharged intothese 
disproportionately large and short sewers, from 
the number of drains being few, passes off very 
slowly, leaving the soil behind, which, as it 
accumulates from time to time, ultimately 
stops up the sewer and the private drains as 
well; consequently the soil has to be removed 
from them at great trouble and expense ; which 
process has again and again to be repeated 
as they become choked up. It has been 
a regulation never to build sewers of less 
size than is sufficient to allow a man to pass 
freely along them; and it would appear that 
this has been the cause in a very great 
degree of the large sizes which have been 
adopted and continued for so long a time, 
consequently the form which would have ac- 
celerated the flow and prevented soil from ac- 
cumulating within them, has not been generally 
adopted. Now, by judicious arrangements, a 
proper size can always be retained for that 
purpose, and, at the same time, the form and 
width of the inverts may be enlarged or con- 
tracted suitable to any exigency or discharge 
of water and sewage that may be required for 
any particular locality. 

uch controversy has arisen at various times 
respecting the best and proper transverse form 
for a sewer, and several forms, both rectan- 
gular, elliptical, and circular, with sometimes 
patos of these shapes biended together, 
ave been suggested and used accordingly. 
Bat it would seem that the main question as 
regards strength and efficiency for discharging 
the sewage, has been by many persons, either 
misunderstood or entirely overlooked. Now 
it must be manifest to all that sewers should 
be arranged and constructed so as to facilitate 
the rapid passage of the soil to their outlets, 
it should therefore always be a question, when- 
ever a sewer is required to be put in, whether 
its arrangement of size, form, and fall, is cal- 
culated to impart sufficient velocity and seour- 
ing action to the water so as to carry off or 
revent the soil from becoming deposited upon 
its bed. Now, if the data for the proper size, 
form, and fall for a sewer be not ascertained, 
and these properly proportioned to the volume 
of water likely to find its way into it, the 
ehances are that the foree of the stream, from 
being extended, will not be sufficient to remove 
the soil, consequently it will accumulate, and 
the sewer will ultimately become choked, and 
close up each bouse-drain. 

Economy combined with the utmost effi- 
ciency are the principal considerations which 
should be observed in the formation of sewers; 
and it is remarkable that the best form that 
can possibly be adopted is not only the most 
economical and durable, but is also the most 
efficacious in carrying off the sewage matter. 
Besides it combines in its formation the 
greatest strength with the least consumption 
of material, and is at the same time strictly 
conformable to both static and hydraulic prin- 









































| vertical and lateral pressure, economy of 





IMPROVED FORM OF SEWERS. 
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The dark portion of the brickwork to be in cement. 
ciples. 1 strongly recommend for adoption | the water. From being subjected to consider- 


the annexed section for sewers, being per- 

suaded from a strict examination of the prin- | 
ciples of such structares, that it combines in 
its form great strength and power of resisting 


labour and materials, end facilities for ensuring 
good, sound, and durable workmanship; but 
above all, and which is of the utmost im- 
portance, it affords great advantage to the 
velocity and scouring action of water, even 
when its quantity may be small; and with- 
out which advantages no structure of this 
nature can be effectual for the purpose of 
carrying off the drainage and sewage.  Al- 
though this shape is an approximation to the 
form of sewer now in use in the Holborn and 
Finsbury divisions, still 1 believe it is rather 
better calculated to sustain pressures from the 
ground, and to impart greater velocity and 
inciting force to a given body of water; for the 
frictional surface of its invert is less, conse- 
quently the hydraulic mean depth of the water 
would be greater than is afforded by that form; 
and, according to the principles of hydraulics, | 
the velocity and power to scour increases in | 
proportion to the square root of the height of | 





able forces, and in order to sustain them, 
sewers should always be of the annexed form, 


| or arranged upon similar principles. I shall 


now proceed to examine the nature of those 
forces and their mode of action. 

When an upright cutting is made in the 
ground, the adjacent earth at the sides is de- 
pendent for its stability upon the nature of 
the soil and the power of cohesion which 
binds the ated particles to each other, as 
also on the dip or natural inclination whicl 
each succeeding underlying joint and stratum 
take with the horizon. The particles of ground 
from the surface downward differ more or less 
in their relative sizes — j — _ 
upborne and supported those w ie 
directly underneath and contiguous to them, 
oe ae their pressures are diffused in 
lateral, oblique, and perpendicular directions. 
Now, the lateral which was afforded 
by the ground in the trench to that at the 
sides before it was excavated, becomes entirely 


| destroyed, and if the tenacity or cohesive 


wer which connects the icles together 
not eyual to the laters! acting from 
them, the masses will break and crumble 
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away, or slide down into the cutting, and the 
static line or slope formed by the fracture 
varies with the strata, and according to the na- 
tare and cohesion of the icles of earth ; for 
al! soils will stand at some angle or inclination 
peculiar to their character or formation. And 
when ground is cut into and left unsupported, 
that at the sides will not cease to crumble and 
slip until the lateral forees become destroyed, 
or until the power of cobesion and friction of 
the ground be iu equilibrio with the forces act- 
ing upon it, the soil having then attained its 
natural slope, which is the angle of 

The earth contained within the triangular 
_ on each side of the trench of a sewer, 

comes detached in ——— of the na- 
taral or re-acting support being withdrawn 
by the cutting, and by the force of gravity 
esch prism has a tendency'to slide down the 
planes of natural inclination, These bodies of 
earth, therefore, in all eases require to be 
supported, for which purpose it is essential 
thet the resisting foree-be-somewhat greater 
than the‘pressure, for if the latter predominate, 
the structure will either bedisplaced or thrown 
down. From it being necessary to construct 
sewers at considerable depths in the ground, 
itis essential that they be-of a form capable 
of offering a powerful and efficient resistance 
to both lateral and vertical pressures; but 
these are liable to much variation, being de- 
pendant upon.the nature and compactness of 
the earth, and the angles at which they will 
stand. 

It is desirable, therefore, that the walls of a 
sewer be arranged so that the lines of pressure 
fall within their substanos;and not to touch 
the intrados; for if the sure from the 





ground at aside be so that its direction 
touches the interiur of the wall placed 
against it at any point, mearly the whole of | 
such pressure becomes concentrated, and acts | 
at that point, and if the: resistance of the wall | 
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lateral pressure is so 
liable to be displaced, that portion of it above 
the line of fracture must be lifted upwards off 
its bed, while a reetangular wail, under the 
same pressure, would be forced forwards, 
From their superior strength in resisting 
pressure, battering curved walls are always 
adopted for retaining walls where stability and 
sound construction is sought for. And there 
being a direct similarity between ground pres- 
sing laterally againsta sewer and that pressing 
against a retaining wall, it is evident that in 
order to afford the greatest resistance with 
the least consumption of materiais, curved 
side walls for sewers are of necessity the best 
and strongest ; besides, the arch thrown across 
them form abutments which afford forcible 
counteracting resistances to the pressures from 
the ground at the sides. Another great advan- 
tage of battering curved walls is, that when the 
ground at either side-hasa tendency to slip, be- 
fore it can do so it must upheave the side wall 
and the arch, with the ground upon it, the whole 
mass turning round like @ hinge at the point of 
fracture, whilem lar, or slightly batter- 
ing straight wall would coll or be forced for- 
wards off its seat with: much less pressure. 
The ground adjacent to sewers, as well as 
that on thetop of them,forms their natural abut- 
ments, for the pressure from one side re-acts 
against the pressure: from the other, and the 
super-imposed weight om the crown counter- 
acts the pressures from both sides, and thus 
the lateral pressures: prevent that on the arch 
from forcing it downwards,.and the side walls 
outwards ; and the pressure of the arch and 
the load upon it prevemtethose from the sides 
forcing the side wall inewards and the crown 
upwards, and, therefore, when the sewer is of 
a proper form it is then capable of effectually 
resisting those pressures; provided the ground 
be properly excavated for the bed, the brick- 
work soundly exeeuted'and built to the proper 


be not greater than the pressure it will yield, | curvature, and the walls efficiently protected 
ani be forced from its position. For when a | by the returned ground being well and soundly 


body is subjected to the pressure of another 
body, the conditions: of equilibrium require 
that the reaction afforded’ by the former be 
equal and in an opposite direction to the pres- 
sure of the latter, otherwise motion will ensue. 
Reclining curved walls; whose bases abut 
against each other, are considerably stronger 
for the bottoms and sides of sewers, and afford 
greater resistance to lateral pressure than 
walls that are built upright, at some distance 
apart, and parallel to other. For accord- 
ing to the well known principle of mechanics, 
that when a body at rest sustains another body 
by one or more forces acting at given points, 
the re-action of the forces will be in directions 
perpendicular to those points, or to the surfaces 
of contact, and these perpendiculars must meet 
either at the centre of gravity of that body, or in 
the vertical line which passes through it. 
_ Now, according to the foregoing principle, 
it is easily ascertained, by trigonometry or 
the composition and resolution of forces, 
that the rectangular wall, compared with 
the curved wall, has nothing like the same 
resisting power to counteract the pressure 
from the ground, consequently it would be 
overturned or slide off its bed where the 
other would remain uninjured. Hence the 
necessity for adopting the curved form for 
the side walls of sewers in order to ensure 
strength, durability, and adequate resistance to 
lateral pressure. And where ground is of a 
clayey or slippery character the greatest pres- 
sures arise from that adjacent to the sides, 
therefore it is at those parts the greatest 
resistances should be placed, otherwise the 
walls must of necessity give way and be forced 
off their seats into the sewer. The quick 
curved form of the ground itself under the 
invert and sides, assists very considerably in 
preventing that above from becoming dis- 
placed, and when the ground is liable to slip, 
this form keeps the line of fracture of the 
ground much higher, or causes the force from 
it to act where the sewer has the. greatest 
power of resistance, namely, across its broadest 


or where there is most curve; and the | 


Iockiaation of the ground, as also the side 
walls, should be as obtuse as possible, as 
then these are better able to resist the lateral 
pressure. The © external periphery 
of curved walls prevents them from being 
fractured by the pressure of the ground 
acting against them; for as. the radiating 











joints form an angle with the horizon, when 











rammed dewn around them, as then the sewers 
and the earth adjacent to them will be in a 
state of equilibrium with each other. 

Under scarcely circumstances should 
rectangular or strai battering walls enter 
into the construct of sewers, because, 
from being exposed. to very great external 
pressures they are liable to be forced off their 
seats and to crack or collapse at the points of 
fracture, that is where the lines of pressure 
touch the inside of the sewer; and the resist- 
ance afforded by rectangular walls is de- 
pendent upon their own weight, the load upon 
them, and the cohesion and friction of the 
joints where the act, consequently 
the effect of pressure at any point would be to 
cause the walls either to slide or turn round 
on an axis; and their power of resistance is 
merely that of extension only, whereas. curvi- 
linear brick walls aré made up of a series of 
wedges, which tend to a central point, and con- 
tain outside the neutral axis a greater amount of 
material than there is inside of it, and which 
must be compressed, whilst the lesser quantity 
of material inside the neutral axis must be rent 
asunder or extended before the walls can give 
way, that is when the external pressure is equal 
at every part. ‘Therefore the curved form not 
only affords greater resistance but bears trans- 
verse strains much better than rectangular 
walls, and consequently are better adapted to 
support earth, and that too with much less 
quantity of material because the perimeter of a 
circular wall is much less and contains within 
its circumference a greater area than that of 
any polygonal or rectangular figure. It would 
add much to the strength and durability of 
sewers were radiating bricks used in their con- 
struction instead of rectangular bricks, as bond 
could then be produced which would tie the 
walls together transversely much better than 
is done with half-brick rings and heading 
courses, when these can be got in. The ex- 
pense of making and burning this description 
of brick would not be more than 3s, or 4s. per 
theasand above the cost of common rectangu- 
lar bricks, and were a large order given, the 
cost probably would not be more than 2s. 6d. 

The crown of a sewer with the weight of 
the superimposed ground, together form a 
great connecting link to the stability of the 
side walls, by enabling them from the increased 
weight thrown on them to sustain with greater 
security the ground at the sides. The weight 
of the ground on the arch is almost always 





t that the wall is 
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sufficient te prevent the pressure at the sides 
from upheaving or disturbing it; but when 
the aus is too flat the pressure upon it will 
force the side walls outwards tf these be not 
properly protected. And again, if the arch 
rise too much, the lateral pressure will cause it 
to collapse at the sides: or springings, and it 
will crack and rise upwards at top, but 
the pressure upon the arch is almost al- 
ways sufficient to prevent this from oecur- 
ring. A semicircular crown for @ sewer 
appears to be a mean between that which is 
too flat and that which is too high. But the 
semicircle is not the best form for supporting 
vertical pressure, for it has a considerable 
tendency, when the grousd is not sufficiently 
firm or compact, to sink at the top and rise or 
spread at the haunches; and I have noticed 
that a great many arches of sewers of a semi- 
circular form have gone exactly in this 
manner. Under these cireumstances, theres 
fore, I think it is desirable to make the arch 
or crown of a sewer somewhat of an elliptical 
shape, with the longer axis upwards or 
proaching to the form of the equilibrated arch, 
as then the lines of pressure from its weight 
and the load upon it, are distributed more 
equably within its substance, and the resistance 
that this pressure affords is then thrown where 
it is mostly required, namely, across its 
broadest part; besides, by giving the arch this 
form, an opportunity is afforded for making the 
side walls more obtuse and of greater curva- 
ture, which greatly improve their power of 
resistance. 

It is considered that a form of sewer which 
is suitable for one locality is not adapted for 
another. This principle holds good only where 
ground differs considerably in its character; 
and attention need not be paid to it except on 
extraordinary occasions. Greater width and 
lateral resistance is needed where ground is 
very soft, clayey, or of a slippery nature, when 
it is desirable to conform to the shape of the 
circle; for a cylindric ring under every con- 
dition is the strongest form for resisting trans- 
verse pressure when it is equally divided 
around it. But the circle, although it is the 
strongest, is not the best and most efficient 
form for a sewer,.as other conditions besides 
strength are connected with the subject; for 
the whole object of sewerage is to effect in a 
speedy manner the discharge of the drainage, 
Whatever may be the character of ground 
through which a sewer has to pass, its form 
should never depart from the principle of the 
arch whose properties should be the genises 
on which to design every hollow strueture that 
is to have pressure acting around it. 

In performing the practical operations of 
sewer work, it is essential that great pains 
should be bestowed upon the excavation of their 
bottoms. For in order that the brickwork of the 
invert may be constructed to the proper curva~ 
ture, it is extremely desirable that the bed of the 
sewer should be brought as near to the form of 
its outer periphery, and as correct as it is 
practicable to make it. 

The discharge of drainage and sewage is 
wholly dependant upon the velocity, inciting 
force and energy of flowing water, which must 
in all cases have sufficient power to overcome 
the inertia or force of gravitation of the sew- 
age matter, as also to sweep and carry it for- 
ward in mechanical suspension. Now the 
greatest amount of velocity and impelling force 
to which a descending stream, with a given 
inclination, can attain, depends on the least 
width of the development of the surface of 
contact ; it is therefore of the greatest im- 
portance always to make the channels of 
sewers of a shape conformable to that which 
produces the utmost velocity and the least 
amount of friction or rubbing surface for the 
water to flow in. I shall hereafter proceed to 
examine the forms, arrangement, and con- 
struction of sewers with reference to this all- 
important point. 











Tue Wrovent Naw Trape.—The work- 
men of this trade, upwards of 15,000, made a 
stand last week for an advance of 10 per cent. 
upon their wages. Messrs. Caddick, of Cose- 
ley, at once told their workmen they would give 
it toe them, and that they must not stand a 
single hour. Messrs. Caddick paid them the 
advance on Saturday last, and stated they 
hoped in a short time to be able to give a fur- 
ther advance. 
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EFFLUVIA FROM SEWERS. 
Sin,—Despite the importance of the subject, 
1 fear you must begin to nauseate the very 
name of, much less the effluvia from, sewers. 
1 can only hope the old proverb vulgarly con- 
demning too much stirring, will be reversed as 
regards our present subject; and as a proof 
thereof, I would fain hope some one of the 
Metropolitan Sewers Commission will at once 
take up the subject of sewer purification—and 
test the value or otherwise of the various pro- 
page which have recently been put forth. 
Vith respect te the plan proposed in your 
number for the 4th instant, L cannot believe 
that any apparatus with gratings in connection 
with the carriage-way would be found to 
answer the purpose practically ; and as respects 
the modus operandi of the machinery itself, I 
confess that, to my mind, the scheme lacks 
practicability, or, at least, a more lucid expla- 
pation,and | must still think that the air-flues or 
columns, with whomsoever the idea originated, 
are infinitely better calculated to ensure a per- 
manently satisfactory result. And while on 
this point, without wishing to detract from 
“mr. J. P.,” or “Mr. J. L.,” I would just ob- 
serve, and it appears to have been overlooked 
by the writers on these matters, that there 
seem to be no good reasons (especially if a 
draft be created in their favour) why these 
outlets for the gases should be confined to the 
site of the sewer itself, when branch pipes or 
drains might conduct them to any available 
spaces, such as court-yards (for which a rental 
might be paid), the blank sides of houses 
situated at corners of streets, public mews, 
and the like situations. 


Before dismissing the subject of sewers, I 
would bazard a few remarks on a point which 
I believe has in some measure escaped our 
rather too zealous reformers. “J. L.”’ tells 
us not to fear the bursting as resulting from 
the pent-up gases, and assures us that this re- 
sults rather from bad engineering and defec- 
tive workmanship. Both these defects may 
exist in our sewers; but, verily, I believe, this 
tune has been harped upon too loudly, and to 
a certain extent, unfairly (perhaps because the 
tune is popular); and we should bear in mind 
that when explosion takes place, no work (or 
material), be it of the most cyclopean cha- 
racter, can altogether resist its force. I am at 
the same time free to admit that due attention 
should be given to the shape of the sewers; 
and there can be no doubt that the less straight 
work be admitted into their form the better will 
they be enabled to resist pressure. I think, 
however, that many of the complaints would 
not be heard of if greater care where taken in 
building the sewers; such as doing the work 
én its place, instead of on a bench in the street, 
and paying due attention to the perfect bond- 
ing of the work, using hoop-iron pretty freely, 
and above all, giving the green work some- 
thing like a chance of setting, before either the 
contractor or the director of the works, pro- 
ceeded to overwhelm it with the earth covering 
and backing. This earth backing should, in 
my opinion, be most carefully filled im and 
rammed, unless concrete, which would be 
much more efficient, were substituted for it.— 
I am, Sir, &e., Lvvepyoc. 

Oct, l4th, 1845. 








Fursiturs Woops.—The Lords Commis- 
sioners of her yon Treasury have recently 
ordered that a parcel of partridge wood im- 
ported from Antigua be admitted free of duty 
as furniture wood. Their lordships have also 
ordered that a parcel of cherry wood recently 
imported from New Orleans be admitted duty 
free. These decisions, which are of very con- 
siderable importance to the importers of and 
dealers in wood used in the manufacture of 
furniture, have been communicated to the re- 
venue officers at the various outports through- 
out the United Kingdom for their information 
and government with respect to future impor- 
tations of these articles. 

Tasieaux Vivans.—Herr Keller witha 
number of models, male and female, is exhibit- 
ing at the gallery of Paintersin W ater-colours, 
Pall Mall East, a series of living pictares of 
extraordinary beauty. We advise all artists 
to see them ; effects of light and shade are pro- 
duced which will give them hints of no mean 
value. Keller is evidently an artist himself 
and sets his figures with a power rarely seen. 





AMENDMENT OF METROPOLITAN 
BUILDINGS ACT. 
Srn,—The announcement in your —— of 
last week, the llth instant, headed “ The Off- 
cial Referees,” must, I think, be gratifying to 
the building world ; inasmuch as you state 
that it is intended to bring ina bill, early next 
session, to amend the Act,—that a third referee 
will be appointed, and that Mr. Higgins has 
consented to resume his office pro tem. 

The necessity for an amendment of. the 
present Act is more than generally admitted, 
and I trust a less vexatious, inquisitorial, and 
“ Paul Pry ” law will be enacted. 

The original purpose of a Building Act was 
simply the prevention of extension of fire, and 
the framers of it may do well to bear im mind 
the legal adage, “ de minimisnon curat Leaw,”’ 
and not legislate on trifles, or interfere be- 
yond what a wholesome care for the public weal 
requires, so that a man really cannot do what 
he likes with his own. 

That a third referee is desirable, will, I dare 
say, be admitted, when we consider that two 
persons very frequently and fairly, differ in 
opinion ; and a third person is required te-de- 
cide. And as one of the understood advan- 
tages of the new Act was, that building matters 
would be referred to, and deeided on, by per- 
sons professing that art, namely, surveyors, 
and not magistrates or lawyers, the necessity 
of calling in the registrar, who at present 
seems prominent, will not be required. The 
official forms, notices, and fees, may possibly 
also be abridged and lessened; they are now 
multifarious and heavy, pressing herd on the 
building public and all connected with the 
Act; who appear to have exchanged the rale 
of King Log for that of King Cormorant. 
At the same time it must be admitted, by the 
modifications that have in several instances 
been made, a right spirit seems to prevail. 

That Mr. Higgins remains is, I think, gra- 
tifying, for a man more practically conversant 
with the subject, or fit for the duty, can hardly 
be found. He is not one of the mere Bureau- 
cracy or martinet school, and his plain good 
sense and freedom from crotchets may tend to 
render the administration of the Act more 
practicable and less vexatious. 

He is also well known, and has so little 
official hauteur—“ Procul hine! procul este, 
profani’’—that his continuance in office will 
probably be hailed with satisfaction by all 
whom it may concern. 

To whom, Mr. Editor, and yourself, these 
observations are respectfully submitted, by 
your obedient servant, he 
October 13, 1845. 


ON THE HISTORY OF STAINED GLASS. 








Art the archzological meeting before men- 
tioned, a paper by Mr. Winston, on the 
painted glass in Winchester Cathedral and 
other local buildings, was read. The writer 
remarked that the design and execution of 
glass paintings are as capable of convenient 
classification as architectural peculiarities, and 
that he should refer throughout to the three 
great medieval styles of glass painting, 
by the terms Early English, Decorated, and 
Perpendicular, each style being nearly contem- 
poraneous with the several styles of architec- 
ture as designated by Rickman. The term Cin- 

uecento he should apply to any glass prior to 

540, which exhibits in its details the peculiar 
style of ornament known by that name. The 
earliest specimens of English glass that he had 
met with at Winchester, are the two fragments 
probably of a border, worked in with other 
glass, in the west window of the nave of St. 
Cross, and two other fragments of a border 
over the door leading into the refectory. All 
this glass is of precisely the same character ; 
and to be referred, he was of opinion, to the 
beginning of the thirteenth centary.. A few 
small fragments of later Early English are at 
present contained in the cloister of the college. 
Two circles of Early Decorated glass are over 
the door of the refectory of St. Cross, and two 
or three more in the west window of the 
Cathedral. They are composed of plain pieces 
of coloured glass, disposed in a geometrical 
pattern, and prove how much of the effect of 
early glass is owing to the texture of the mate- 
rial. He would add here, that it to 
have been the practice formerly to Ness the 
windows according to the progress of the 





been that of painted glass, exhibiting the 
drawing of the eariy part of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and the ing of the nineteenth in- 
stead of that of the sixteenth. Thedéexture of. 
all modern manufactured glass, uncoloured ag 
well as coloured, is identieal only with that of 
the sixteenth century, and is a 
from the texture of earlier glass. The prin- 
ciple of adapting the execution to the material. 
pervades all ancient, and indeed all original, 
manufactured work, and it is vain to imitate 


Henee it is that modern encaustic tiles, what- 
ever may be the date of the pattern. im 
upon them, always appear to be of the date of 
the manufacture of the tile. The east window 
of the college library is of the time of Edward: 
IV., and was moved to its present position: 
from the south side of the eollege chapel. The. 
arms in the refectory of St. Cross are of the 
latter part of the fifteenth century. Those of 
Cardinal Beaufort are uncommonly fine. The 
glass in- the east window of the cathedral | 
choir is perhaps a little earlier than 1525, and 
is the work of Bishop Fox, whose arms and 
motto, “Est Deo gracia,” are introduced into it. 
This- window must have been a magnificent 
one; but it is unfair to judge of it in its present 
state, when so little of ~~ occupies its ald 
ition in the window. The top central light 
is filled with glass of Wykeham’s time, and: 
all the nest of the window with glass of Fox’s 
time. In point of execution he 
the painted glass in this window was about as 
perfect as glass could well be. The libraryat 
the deanery contains some excellent ——— 
of heraldic glass of the time: of James L.,. 
and Charles 1., in which, however, the decline: 
of the art of glass painting is very apparent. 





FOREIGN ARCHITECTURAL AND COL- 
LATERAL INTELLIGENCE. 

Schinke!’s Works.—The writings and de- 
signs of this great defunct architect (member 
of the Council of State of Prussia), are now 
publishing in a form worthy of his great 
genius, They are as follows:—1l. Colleetion 
of all architectural plans and projections of 
Schinkel. (Sammlung archiucktonischer Ent- 
wiizfe.) It consists of one hundred and 
forty-nine plates, which, in the cheap edi- 
tion, cost about 101. Supplement 
twenty-six plates with text, about 3/, Butthis 
is stil surpassed by a reall id work 
entitled—2. Works of high architectare— 
planned and designed for execution. (Werke 
‘der hohern Baukunst.) The first pertion of 
the work contains—Plan of a for the 
Acropolis of Athens. Ten p of the 
largest size compose this portion of Schinkel’s 
work, The second ion contains — Plan 
for the Imperial Pa of Orianda in the 
Crimmea, with fifteen plates of equal size.— 
No library of any public institution ought to 
be without these works. 

The Scientific Congress at Naples is pro» 
gressing well. Persons of the highest rank 
(dukes and such like) vie in a 
assistance and service, a thing quite 
with the hitherto Italian On the 


Vesuvius—one of the most original institutions 
in the known world. The — be the 
inauguration of the colossal statue Religion 
(1!) on the new Campo santo at Poggio Reales 
por ae apart year de seeps 
gratified by the unusual sight two excava- 
Fons, which will be made at: different’ places 
at Pompeii. Of the memoirs read we cannot 





state, at present, more than that, that of Pro- 
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fessor Thiersch, of Munich, on a MS. codex | in one of his communications to the Royal 


found at Bamberg, contains the conclusion of 
Pliny’s natural history, hitherto considered 
lost. 


Undermining of Streets at Paris.—Subter- 
vaneous Structures. — About a year ago, the 
district of Montmartre was thrown in great 
consternation, as on its east side several build- 
ings seemed more or less menaced by a sink- 
ing of the ground. It was asserted, that the 
slope of the hill of Montmartre had been un- 
dermined by the works for quarrying stones, 
which are carried on to a great extent in and 
about the French metropolis. The affair be- 
came so serious, that the Préfet de la Seine, 
assisted by the chief engineer of mines (‘) 
the chief inspector of quarries (!!) went on 
the spot to inquire what was to be done. 
The overs however, shewed that the sinking 
of the soil was ascribable to the unsyste- 
matic quarrying carried on at a previous period. 
Still, several proprietors received or to 
execute immediately some works for staying 
the damage done. During this and other 
similar inquiries, the actual state of the Cata- 
combs (this subterranean Paris) has been as- 
certained, the details of which are very curious. 
The greatest length of these excavations, 
counting from their entrance at the Barriére 
d@’Enfer, is one kilometer (two miles.) But 
from this main line branch off a great many 
other shafts and quarries; and extend under a 
large portion of Paris. Some of these works 
are 5 or even 600 years old, and for ventilating 
them pits are pierced into the open air. This 
quarrying is now (very properly) under the 
surveillance of Government, and no quarry can 
be abandoned, without proper measures being 
taken for the safety of the superincumbent 
earth. In places he there are no houses, 
the quarry is sunk into itself, if we may say so, 
Ww the supporting pillars being cut off, when 

e roof falls down, and then only the soil thas 
disturbed is smoothed and planned. If houses 
exist above, then, of course, the pillars are to 
be strengthened. The budget of the city of 
Paris bears every year a sum of 100,000 francs 
for these works of consolidation. This applies 
only to quarries, which lie underneath pub- 
lic roads; but if any sinking of soil is to be 

rebended on the spot where houses are 
built, then the prietors must bear the 

. To find one’s way in these galleries, 
is rather difficult now, although they bear the 
namescorresponding to the streets, and numbers 
similar to those of the houses above. But 
their is now a plan in preparation which is ex- 
pected to be completed in about two years, 
which will faithfully represent all the ramifi- 
cations and ganglia of the huge network of 
subterraneous Puris,— Gazette des Tribunadz. 

Street-cleanliness ; Regulations at Paris.— 
Although we know full well, that to lay down 
regulations and to have them observed, are 
very different things—still, we believe, that the 
following notification, issued at the beginning 
of the present month, by the Préfet de Police 
of the French capital, will shew what attention 
is paid to these matters by the French autbori- 
ties. The Ordonnance begins by stating, that 
the sweeping of the public thoroughfares has 
to take place from the Ist of October to 
3st of March—between seven and eight a.m., 
and at no other time. The footways are to be 
scraped, swept, and washed; and the con- 
duits to be kept free from all impediment for 
the efflux of water, &. After some other 
points of usual purport—the Paris authorities 
say: “For the sake of reforming the habits 
80 contrary to cleanliness and decency, the 
administration has authorised or caused the 
construction of urinals in several public 
thoroughfares, especially on the Place de la 
Concorde, the Boulevards, and many of the 
Quays.” 

Public Recognition at Berlin.—On the re- 
tirement of the actual privy councillor, Beuth, 
the professors and teachers of both the insti- 
tutions, which owe him their creation, at 
least vigorous re-organization—viz., the ge- 
neral building school (allgemeine Bau- Schule), 
and the industrial (artisans) institution, have 
resolved on presenting to that worthy states- 
man and man a token of their respect and 
love. 

Ancient Canal and Tunnel of the river 
Kuran, in Persia (Susiana).—The design of 
those stupendous hydraulic works, —derived 
from Oriental authors and a minute personal 
observation by Major Ratclinson (as contained 











Geographical Society), seems to have been 
the following. It would appear that Andesbir 
Bébegén, or his son, excavated a deep and wide 
canal to the east of the city of Shuster, and thus 
divided the waters of the river. The artificial 
stream was derived from the Karan imme- 
diately ahove the town; but the city, situated 
on rising , between the two arms, could 
have been but indifferently supplied with 
water, and « further undertaking, therefore, 
was to remedy this evil. A massive 
band or dyke, accordingly, was thrown across 
the original bed of the river, at the distance of 
about half a mile from the mouth of the canal, 
narrow outlets or slaices being left for the pas- 
sage of a certain ion of the water. The 
consequence of this was, that the great body 
of the river was forced back into the artificial 
derivation. Another band was then thrown 
across the mouth of the canal, forming, as it 
were, a continuation of the line of the original 
bank, and raised precisely to the same height 
as the lower dyke. Here, too, the passage of 
the water was regulated by sluices; and the 
entire bed of the stream being now formed, as 
it were, into a vast reservoir, the mouth of a 
tannel was opened into it (!), which had been 
excavated directly through the bill of sand- 
work forming the left bank of the river, be- 
tween the two bands, and below(!) the level 
of the water thus artificially elevated. A co- 
pious stream, of course, immediately ran into 
the tonnel, and sufficient water was thus ob- 
tained for the supply of the town and the cul- 
tivation of a vast tract of country. Before 
either of the bands, however, were undertaken, 
and when the whole body of the river must 
have flowed in the artificial canal, the mouth 
of which had probably been deepened for that 
purpose, that part of the original bed between 
the two dykes which was intended to form the 
great reservoir was paved throughout with mas- 
sive hewn stones, fastened with metal clamps, 
to prevent the further deepening of the river, and 
to give additional strength and security to the 
whole work.* Such was this great work in 
its original conception. But as the course of 
the river has constantly changed, as either of 
the dykes became impaired and yielded a free 
passage to the water. the level of water in 
the great reservoir must, in that case, have 
fallen below the orifice of the tunnel, and thus, 
of course, it has become entirely useless. 








CAUTION TO WORKMEN. 

A journeyman copper-smith, named Evans, 
was summoned before Mr. Hardwick, Marl- 
borough-street, for breach of contract with his 
employer, Mr. Styles, copper-smith, Lisle- 
street, Leicester-square. Mr. Styles proved 
that the defendant entered into a written con- 
tract to engage himself for six months at the 
wages of 23s. weekly. The defendant came 
to work two or three days, and then left him 
entirely. The nephew of the complainant 
proved that he was the means of procuring 
the defendant employment at his uncle’s place 
of business. He had met the defendant ac- 
ecidentally one morning; the defendant had 
applied to him to get him a job, alleging that 
he had left his situation at Messrs. Pontifex’s 
on account of disagreement about money 
matters, He had taken the defendant to his 
uncle’s shop, and the defendant had obtained 
an engagement at advanced wages. Mr. Pon- 
tifex said the defendant had some time previ- 
ously engaged himself to him for some months. 
He had been at work at his shop, and had 
only gone away for a periodical “ fuddle, ” 
which generally lasted a week, and it was 
while on his drunken ramblings that he had 
been apprehended by Mr. Styles. 

Mr. Pontifex said the railroads made the 
trade so busy, that it was of importance not to 
lose the services of even one man. He hoped 
the defendant would be obliged to fulfil his 
original engagement. Mr. Styles said he had 
no vindictive feeling towards the man, who 
was otherwise a good workman, and, when 
not drawn away by liquor, a steady man. 
But it wes important to teach journeymen 
that they must not, after having engaged 
themselves to an employer for a stated time, 





* Such of our readers as may study these matters, have to 
observe that Major Rawlinson says, that the courses of the 
— and canal are reversed in the otherwise accurate map 

Kinneir. 
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leave their work and upset business with im- 
punity. 

Mr. Hardwick said the plea of intoxication, 
even had it been established, would not have 
excused the defendant's reprehensible conduct 
in forming engagements and breaking them 
at his pleasure. In order to teach him that he 
must not enter into engagements and break 
them rg, Shey gy to the great injury of em- 
ployers, he (Mr. Hardwick) would send him 
to prison for one month. The solicitor said 
Mr. Styles would of course pay the man his 
wages all the time he was in prison. Mr Styles 
said he would do whatever the magistrate re- 
quired. Mr. Hardwick looked over the Act, 
and came to the determination, instead of di- 
recting Mr. Styles to pay a proportionate 
amount of the wages, of cancelling the contract 
altogether. The defendant was then committed 
to hard labour for a month. 








Correspondence. 


BUILDERS’ TENDERS. 

Sir,—I beg to submit to you the following 
tenders which were opened on Saturday morn- 
ing, the llth inst. at the architect’s, Mr. Isaac 
Bird, 72, Seymour-place, Bryanstone-square ;, 
they are for alterations at the White Hart, 
Walworth-road, for Mr. Wm. Williams; the 
difference is surprising in so small an amount, 
especially when you consider that the plate- 
glass will cost 507. 

Cooper and Davis.......... £225 
COREE secede tect cv ciscce Vee 
Pr a err 
 osedctesea MERE Te Oe Ce 
Whitaker ......0c.ceccce0 138 

You see the difference between highest and 
lowest is 87/. and the accepted, as he intends 
doing the job, is 50/. under the next lowest. 

Would it not pay builders generally, to em- 
ploy competent persons to make out their es- 
timates rather than guess at their amounts ? 

Oct. 13. A Contractor. 








The following letter on the same subject is 
almost beyond belief: we have, however, re- 
ceived the same figures from four different 
quarters, so that we cannot doubt their cor- 
rectness. 

S1n,—TI take the liberty to forward you the 
amounts of tenders delivered for finishing ten 
houses at Mile-end: Mr. Single, architect. 

IR. « ncan otnd ha0e0snn eee 
OME So concn acca, ee 
FUME os nsec ce scceccesse. See 
EE ee ine Spee 
0 PAPERS SPELT CTR ie 
Simmons .........2ee02 1,150 
Comper 2. cc ccccceccccce BIRD 
Haghes .6..5..0%s cc eces” 2,8 
COR. cdi. ii ev NS I 
Keeth ...0cccccevecccsse 1,080 
Symons .......+seeece+- 1,030 
Hameo. ..o0s oe ss 0s vie se 905 
Reed. .ccccccscccscccecs 847 
Hawking... .0sscccceces 595 
Westbrook ....eeeeeseees 589 

The tenders were opened in a private room. 
Mr. Westbrook was called, and, fortunately for 
him, he was not presgpt; Mr. Hawkins was 
then called, and told his tender was accepted, 
leaving him to guess whether he was 3/. the 
lowest or 3001.; the other tenders were then 
returned to the several contractors, who, like 
men of business, opened them amongst them- 
selves. So much for competition.—I remain 
yours, &c. Ww. 

ORNAMENTAL PLASTERING. 

Sir,—In reply to your correspondent, on 
this subject, he is referred to a work 
“ Practical Masonry, Bricklaying and Plas- 
tering, both plain and ornamental,” published 
by Nir. Thomas Kelly, Paternoster-row, 
London. 

The letter-press and drawings for the plas- 
tering portion, were supplied 7 one of the 
practical stucco workers engaged at Windsor 
Castle, and therefore can be relied on, the in- 
formation having been obtained from an ex- 
perience of several years. 

Your correspondent will find, under the 
head of “materials used for internal finish- 
ings,” in the work alluded to, the information 
he required regarding a good composition to 
work foliage in by hand.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Franx Tyerevr. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 10th Oct. 1845, 
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(Advertisement. ] 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE BUILDER. 
32, Kirby-st., Hatton-garden, 15th Oct. 1545. 

S1u,—Being fully aware of the interest you 
take in every invention that appertains to the 
advancement of science, and particularly at a 
time when your columns are strongly advo- 
eating a pure and efficient system of ventila- 
tion, it may probably not be considered too 
intruding my soliciting you and your readers’ 
attention, to a newly invented and patented 
Stove. My practical experience in the 
formation and superintendence of pub- 
lic and private gas works, as well as fire 
places and flues, combined with ventilation, 
wherein a strict attention to the generation of 
caloric, its distribution, &c., bas applied to 
heating and its various purposes, warrants 
me in a great measure to state my opinion, 
that Mr. Allen’s stove for public and domestic 
—— excels every other I have seen, or I 
velieve has hitherto been produced. I am 
convinced, that it only requires to be inspected, 
to be properly appreciated; it may be seen, 
with all its various ramifications, at the paten- 
tee’s residence, 21, Worship-street, Finsbury- 
square, at anytime, but in operation from two to 
four o'clock daily.—I remain, Sir, &c., 

S. H. Brooks, 

Author of “ Cottage and Villa Architecture.” 








Hiliscetlanea, 


EXxPerRIMENT WITH Fire-ReEsistine Tim- 
#er.—On Monday week, Mr. James B. Reay, 
of Dublin, the inventor of a preparation for 
rendering timber, to a great extent, fire-proof, 
tested the experiment at the Commercial Hall, 
Gloucester-street, in the presence of the 
Mayor, Mr. D. Hodgson, Mr. H. Booth, 
Messrs. Milner and Son, and other gentlemen. 
Two piles of timber, the one consisting of 
pitch pine, which had undergone the process 
of preparation, and the other consisting of 
meme! which was unprepared, were elevated 
in the form of the rafters of a house. Shavings 
were placed underneath, and fire was com- 
municated, In afew moments the memel was 
in flames, and very speedily it was consumed. 
The pitch pine, which was three several times 
exposed to the action of 800 degrees of heat, 
stood the test admirably. Some of the tim- 
bers were more or less charred, but very 
little injury was effected; and a remarkable 
part of the experiment was, that the prepared 
timber upon which the lighted shavings were 
placed was very slightly damaged by the fire. 
The mayor, and other gentlemen present, ex- 
pressed themselves satisfied with the experi- 
ment so far as it had gone.—Liverpool Times. 

FREEMASONS OF THE Cuurncu.—Oct. l4th, 
Mr. J. W. Archer in the chair; Mr. John 
Soane was elected a vice-president; Mr. W. 
G. Whitehead, of Paris, was elected a corre- 
spondent delineator for that city; and Mr. 
S. C. Hall,|F.S.A., was elected a member. 
Mr. Areher presented a rubbing from a 
brass executed by him, and placed in the 
eburch at Wargrave, near Reading, by the 
officers of the Enniskillen Dragoons, to the 
memory of their late commander, Lieut. Col. 
Raymand White. Mr. W. H. Rogers then 
delivered a discourse on illuminated books, 
wherein the history of illuminating manu- 
scripts was both theoretically and practically 
treated of, and giving a preference to the East 
for its origin; Mr. 8S. Woodburn exhibited a 
small and delicate missal of the fifteenth 
century, with gold borders; Messrs. Hunt 
and Co., of Bond-street, a French MS. of the 
fifteenth century; Mr. G. Isaacs contributed 
an extraordinary reliquary, called a “ Rota,” 
of the thirteenth century; The Rev. H. 
Crowe, Vicar of Buckingham, contributed a 
psalter of the twelfth century, and Mr. Leake 
a curious printed book of the fifteenth century, 
being one of the ancient choral books of Salis- 
bury Cathedral. Capt. V. Anson laid upon 
the table two Egyptian deities, taken at the 
siege of Amoz in 1842; and Mr. W. Barton 
exhibited an engraved book of prayers of the 
seventeenth centary. The next lecture was 
announced for the second Tuesday in No- 
vember, being a continuation of the same 
subject. 

Openine or tHe New Hatz, Lrecoun’s- 
INN.—It is understood that her Majesty has 
fixed the 30th inst. to open the New Hall, 
Lincoln’s-inn, at 2 o’clock p.m. 








City or Westminster Lrrerary, Scren- 
tTrric, aND Mecuanics’ Iwstirrurion.— 
géneral meeting of this institution was held on 
W ednesday evening, when the chair was taken 
by Wm. Page Wood, Esq. (Queen’s Counsel), 
vice-president. It appeared from the com- 
mittee’s report, that much attention had been 
given to the evening classes, a3 offering pe- 
cgliar advantages to the mechanic, and that 
these comprised several especially adapted to his 
wants; as those for writing and arithmetic, geo- 
metry and its practical applications, and archi- 
tectaral, and ornamental, and general drawing. 
A very interesting series of lectures was an- 
nounced for delivery during the quarter. A 
discussion ensued as to various proposals for 
reducing or liquidating the balance of the debt 
incurred for the erection of the premises, and 
a committee was appointed to examine and 
report on their several merits. Thanks were 
voted to the chairman, and the meeting ad- 
journed, 

Important ust or Inpi1A-Russer.—At 
an inguiry held in Galway a few days ago, by 
Captain Washington, the Tidal Harbour Com- 
missioner, one of the Town Harbour Local 
Commissioners stated that the Board of Works 
had been allowed 100/. for India-rubber, to 
keep out the tide when the docks were under- 
going repair. 








———e 





FOR RAILWAY INTELLIGENCE, &c. SEE 
SUPPLEMENT. 





NOTICES OF CONTRACTS. 

(We are compelled by the interference of the Stamp Office 
to omit the names of the parties to whom tenders, &c., 
are to be addressed. For the convenience of our readers, 
however, they are entered in a book, and may be seen 
on application at the office of ‘‘ The Builder,’’ 2, York- 
street, Covent-garden.] 

For the execution of two contracts on the Man- 
chester, South Junction, and Altringham railway, 
being respectively of the lengths, 1} mile and 7% 
miles, including a viaduct of 1,000 yards in length. 

For the execution of the entire works (with the 
exception of Rails and Chairs) of the Cockermouth 
and Workington railway, being about 10 miles in 
length. 

For supplying her Majesty’s Dockyards with 
Lift Pumps, for pumping water out of ships’ 
holds. 

For supplying the London Deck Company with 
Bent Wood Hoops for the year ensuing, 

For the execution of Works on the East Lanca- 
shire Railway, being the Burnley contract. 

For the supply of 90,000 Sleepers either Larch 
or Baltic Timber; also of 380,000 lineal yards of 
Larch Railing, and about 28,000 Larch Posts, to 
the East Lancashire Railway Company. 

For the supply of Railway Sleepers conformable 
to specification, to the Liverpool and Bury rail- 
way. 

For supplying the London and Birmingham Rail- 
way Company with twenty Passenger and ten Goods’ 
Engines of the greatest power that may advantage- 
ously be employed, being not less than 1,000 
square feet evaporating surface. 

For the execution of the Works on the Hall and 
Selby railway, between Hull and Driffield, being a 
distance of about 19 miles. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





“C.J.” may safely construct the external wall to 
a fourth-rate in the manner he proposes. 

‘© W. R. A.”’ (Durham.)—Mesers. Whittaker and 
Co., of Ave Maria Lane, London, 

‘* A Sub.”’ (Nottingham.)—Bruf’’s work on En- 
gineering Field-work, published by Simpkin and 
Marshali. 

‘© 3. M."—The reply would depend on the terms 
of Messrs. Bunnett and Corpe’s specification. 
We are disposed to think it would be an in- 
Sringement. 

** Observator’s’’ letter in no way contradicts the 
remarks on the dreadful state of the sewers, 
which have appeared in our payes. 

‘¢ Plans on Parchment.’’—A correspondent wishes 
to know the best way of colouring plans on 
parchmeni? What are the best colours to use ? 
and what liquid is best for mixing the same? 
We have our own way, but shall be glad to re- 
ceive the opinions of others. 

“ R. C.""—Caen stone is used externally in the 
restorations at Conterbury Cathedral, West- 
minster Abbey, §c. In quality it is very various, 
containing vents and faults hardly discoverable 
"till opened. It is a good stone, but must be 
selected with care: few people in England know 
much about it. We will shortly seek an oppor- 
tunity to speak more at length. 

“ $. H.” (Paris.)—We shall be happy to receive 

specimen and terms. 
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‘*W. S.” (Keighley.)-—There ie no. new 
staircases. Michael Angelo Nicholaon's 
on this subject, published ten or 
ago is scarce, bul may sometimes be 

“* Q.""—The request did not reach us 
too late to comply. We have altered 


““ 'W. W.” will find a work on Railway Surveying 
recommended above. We should advise him to 
understand the subject before he accepts an en- 
gagement. 

** Quebec.”’—.A correspondent says 1,000 Aands 
are wanted for works at Quebec, and wishes to 
know who has the engaying of them. 

“* O."—If the j be also made, an ar- 
chitect of standing would charge two-and-a-half 
per cent. The question is en unsettled one: 
previous arrangement would be the best course. 

“J. S.’—If the projections be in accordance 
with the Buildings Act, our correspondent may 
rest satisfied. The latier supersedes local Acts. 

“G. R. L.,” Ballantine and Allan.””"—Nert 
week. 

Other correspondents must excuse us till our neat 
number. 
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ROYAL menmumers ag REGENT- 


REET. 

| | aden PATENTED VENTILATING 
and SMOKE-CURING SYSTEM is daily ex- 
pies by Mr. Phillips, the practical engineer, illustrated 
Poms Rage A $Y variety of experiments, at a Quarter 
past Twelve and Half-past Seven precisely. Architects, Buil- 
ders, Ironmongers, Gas Fitters, and the Publie 5 
are invited to investigate the merits of this new and scien- 
tific invention, the application of which may be seen in prac- 
tical operation as applied to street lamps, at the entrance of 
the above Institution. All letters addressed to the Patentee, 

New North-road-bridge, Hoxton, 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITU- 
TION.—Lectures on the Music of Spain, by Don . 
Jose de Ciebra, with Guitar and Vocal Illustrations, on Tues- 
days, Thursdays, and Saturdays, at Half. Two o’ clock. 
Dr. Ryan’s Lecture on the Process for making lee by Artifi- 
cial Means, illustrated by Masters’ Patent A Daily, 
at Half-past Three o’clock. Also, Mons. ex- 
seer a of making Ice in a Red-hot ible. 
sich he cloak laine ae pelptipie ed mmianaphadiis 
which clearly explai iple of the 
Railway, a model of which is at work Daily. Coleman’s New 
American Locomotive Enging, for ing and facmeting, 
Foclined Planes. A magnificent Coll of Models 
Tropical Fruits. A new and very beautiful series of Dis- 
solving Views, new Optical Instruments, &e. Experiments 
with the Diver and Diving Bell, &e., &c.—Admission, One 
Shilling; Schools, half-price. 











IELEFELD’S PAPIER MACHE.— 
The superiority of the Papier Maché for the purposes 


perionity 
of ARCHITECTURAL DECORATIONS is now so gene- 
rally admitted, that it is needless to it. The introduc. 
tion of Papier Maché into most of the public and private 
buildings in the country is the best proof of its merits. Or- 
naments may be had in almost every style, and pattern- 
books, containing more than a thousand executed designs, 


Price U4. 

PICTURE FRAMES and other Articles of Furniture, 
either gilt or in imitation of the finest carved oak. An illus- 
trated Tariff fi on the receipt of cight post-office 


stamps. 

PATENT QUAQUAVERSAL GLASS-STANDS for the 
toilet, on an entirely new principle, of great elegance, and 
pr sds si all the practical meonyenienuce of ordinary Giass- 
stands. 

At the works, 15, Wellington-street North, Strand. 
ALLIS’S PATENT LIQUID WOOD 
KNOTTING. — This -diseovered Liquid 
Composition which Messrs. Geo. and Wallis have the 
satistacti ion of introducing to the trade, possesses the im- 

ant rg oe gen effectually stopping Knots in W: 
ae » and preventing them eating through and 

figari paint e. 

‘Many substances have been used and much time 
endeavouring to finda cure for a bad Knot, but 
without success. Messrs. Wallis therefore feel much 
cure in obunans to. Sg punta on artinge Gag eae i 
ple (9 es on, skill is not required; a can 
as weil effectually as the best workmen: na Bor ote 
the work with a brush like common paint, can be used in 
climates and situations, and does not require heat. 

Sold wholesale and retail, by Messrs. G. and T, Wallis, 
Varnish, Japan, and Colour Manufacturers, No. 64, Long 
Acre. Price 29s. per gallon. 
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\ 7 ARNISH.—It baslong been adesideratam 

amongst the consumers of Varnish to obtain a good 
and genuine article; brilliancy, facility of drying, hardness, 
and durability are the qualifications necessary, but these are 
seldom if ever found united. The experience of a life-time 
devoted exclusivély to the manufacture of this article, the 
ome A ae discoveries of modern chemistry, and 
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TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, UPHOLDERS, 
BLIND MAKERS, &c. 


SMITH, MANUFACTURER, 8, 

©, Sieation miied aller persons ngictipl 8. 

7 im - 
seg nn oss Kreme ee 
onal being ony euiactar-the length of blind, the tassel 
being retained in the hand during the entire ascent of a 
as the spring, to be deranged by want 
capable of ion 





- by pace 
can see them at the Polytechnic Institu- 
and Adelaide cope ol 
wooden , complete 4s. 

: . 45d, per foot extra. 


with measure between beads and length 
executed, and sent to any part of the 


Orders by 
of window, will 
kingdom 





GRAINING COLOURS AND LIQUID WOOD STAINS. 
|e Roper STEPHENS begs to call the 


to his GRAINING 
STAINS. 
‘The graining colours are prepared in a damp state, and 
80 true.a principle, that the workman cannot fail in 
ining the natural colour, nor of giving to the work the 
same effect and appearance at all times. The difficulty of 
producing a true colour and of preserving the same unifor- 
mity with the admixture of earths and oxides, which are 
the ingredients used in graining, has long been acknow- 
. This difficulty is at once removed by these prepara- 
tions, and the grainer is enabled to confine his attention to 
his art in , without being perplexed in proportioning 
and mixing his colour. 

The LIQUID STAINS are solutions of colours which not 
only carry additional stain on to the various woods on which 
they are employed, but when used on the particular wood 
whose object it is to revive, it combines with and heightens 
the natural colour inherent in the wood, and is therefore a 
valuable uisition to the DECORATOR and to the 
RENOVATOR of —— geen pies They are ~ 
eapable of giving co’ to the sappy and defective parts o 
veneers fine woods used by cabinet-makera and others. 

In the decoration of churches, castles, baronial halls, and 
mansions, in which.are often fownd beautiful specimens of 
ancient carvings; when the colour of the wood is changed 
and faded, these liquid stains will be found particularly ser- 
vieeable. 

They also impart to woods of inferior character and of 
soft texture, such as beach, birch, pine, deal, &c., the 
colour and appearance of such woods (whether oak, maho- 
gany, , &e.) as it may be designed to imitate, 
and thus save the expense of more costly materials. 

The above preparations for graining and staining for pur- 
poses of imitation and of revival, are prepared by HENRY 
STEPHENS, and may be obtained at 54, Stamford-street, 
where specimens of their application may be seen, and also 
at the Office of ‘‘ ‘The Builder.’’ 








HOLBORN AND FINSBURY SEWERS, MIDDLESEX 
HE COMMISSIONERS of SEWERS 
for the LIMITS give NOTICE, that their Office, 
Hatton Garden, is open daily between the hours of Ten and 
Four, where information can be obtained (gratis) by persons 
about to Purchase or Rent Houses or Property, or take Land 
for Building purposes, of the situation and level of the 
public Sewers, capable of affording sufficient Drainage, and 
which they recommend all such Persons to apply for at the 
above Office. Ry the Court, 
STABLE and LUSH, Clerks, 





COURT OF SEWERS FOR WESTMINSTER, AND 
PAKT OF MIDDLESEX, No. 1, Greek-street, Soho- 
square. 


O BUILDERS and Others interested in 
buildings or in ground for building upon, within the 
district under the jurisdiction of this Court, drained by water- 
courses falling into the river Thames, between the city of 
London and the parish of Fulham. 

The Commissioners hereby give notice, that by an Act of 
the 47th Geo. HiIl. (chap. 7, lecal) it is required that, pre- 
viously to the making of any new sewer in any street, lane, 
or pablic way, or in any part intended to become a street, 
ane, or public way, ortocarry or drain off water from any 
house, building, yard, or ground, into any sewer under their 
ce ge ne or within their jurisdiction, a netice in writin; 
thall given to them, or to their clerk at their office, ant 
that such new sewer or sewers shall be constructed antl made 
in such manner and form asshall be directed by the said 
Commissioners, and not otherwise. 

And, in order to prevent the serious evile and inconveni- 
ences that must arise from ground proposed to be built upon 
being excavated at too great a depth, the Commissioners 
have directed that, upon ary lieaticn being made at this office 
previously to the excavation of such ground, information 
shall be given as to the lowest depth at which the same 
can be drained. 


And the Commissioners do also give notice that, when- 
ever the lower floors or pavements of buil have 
been laid so low as not to admit of their being drained with 
a proper current, they will not allow any sewers, or drains 
into sewers, to be made for the service of such buildings. 

It is recommended te all persons about to purchase or take 
houses, or other premises, toascertain whether such premises 
have separate and distinct drains into common sewers. 

All petitions must be delivered at this office at least three 
clear days before they are presented to the Commissioners ; and 
al] such petitions will be called on in the order of their appli- 
cation, and the name of any 2 ape present when d 
on to support the application will be struck out, and the pro- 
ceedings must in consequence be commenced de novo. 

Po ene seen —— mye — without leave of 
Cc aes : cut off, ti ki 

the same will subject themselves to a fine. 

Buildings Act A and 


of the 
LEWIS C. HERTSLET, Clerk. 





RTLAND CEMENT of best quality 
manufactured by J. B. WHITE and SONS, of Mili- 
Westminster. Tobe had at their Warch ; 


LONCEAU’S BITUMEN PAVE- 





bank-street, ; 
Drucé’s Wharf, Chelsea ; Bell’s Wharf, Paddington; and 
Earl-street, Blackfriars. 





TO ENGINEERS, ARCHITECTS, AND CON. 
TRACTORS. 


({..REAVES’S LIAS CEMENT and 
GROUND BLUE LIAS LIME, ot %, South Whert, 


orks, Southam, Warwickshire. 
for Li , Mr. WYLIE, 56, Gloster-street; ditto 
for Manchester, Mr. J. THOMPSON, Back King-street ; 


ditto for Chester, Mr. J, HARRISON, Linen Hall-street. 





KEENE’S PATENT MARBLE CEMENT. 


HE PATENTEES of KEENE’S 
CEMENT to draw attention to the use of this 
material in the w recently executed at the COLOS- 
SEUM, Regent’s-park. The LISHED COLUMNS in 
the Hall of Sculpture, the ornamental paving in the eorri- 
dors and conservatories, and much of the stueco on the walls, 
are specimens of the very successful application of this 
eement. Patentees and Manufacturers, J. B. WHITE and 
SONS, Millbank-street, Westminster. 





Fyre SON’S CEMENT.—The public is 
informed, that the price of this very ex- 
cellent Cement, which has now been in use for Architecture 
and Engineering works upwards of thirty years, is reduced to 
%s. 3d. per bushel, and may be had in any quantity at Wyatt, 
Parker, and Co.’s Whart, H -street, Surrey side of 
Blackfriars-bridge. 
N.B.—This Cement being of a light colour, requires noarti- 
ficial colouring or painting, and may be used for stucco with 
three parts its own quantity of sand. 








MARTIN’S FIRE-PROO? AND ORNAMENTAL 
CEMENT 


AUTION.— Messrs. STEVENS and 
SON, Patentees, beg to caution their friends and the 
trade generally against ding this invaluable Cement 
with others, erroneously enid to be of the same description. 
8. and 8. pledge themselves, that MARTIN’S CEMENT is 
totally dissimilar in eomposition end manufacture from every 
other, and, being a neutral compound, is not only freefrom 
chemical ageney substanee with which it may 
come in contact, but completely resists the action of the 
strongest acids. They feel it a duty to direct attention to 
the following properties, which it exclusively possesses :— 


J. It rapidly acquires the hardness of stone. 


2. Unlike other internal cements, its hardness is uniform 
throughout its entire thickness. 

3. Its surface (which may be a to that of the 
finest marbie) never throws out any t, and will receive 
23 in four days, without peeling, when put upon dry 
work, 

It is peculiarly adapted ae an internal stucco for walls, 
skirtings, architraves, mouldings, and enrichments of all 
kinds, to all of which purposes it has been extensively ap- 
plied by Mr. Thomas Cubitt on the Grosvenor estate, &c. 

For the above purposes, it possesses great advantages over 
wood, being more economical and durable, resisting fire, 
damp, and vermin. 

For the floors of hall and fire-proof warchouses, its light- 
ness, durability, and uniform surface give it an imuvense 
advantage over stone, being, at the same ‘time, much more 
economical. The most satisfactory references can be given. 
To be had of the Patentees, Plaster of Paris and Cement 
Manufactureys, 186, DRURY LANE. 


Agent for Liverpool and Manchester, Mr. R. PART, 28, 
Canning-place, Liverpool. 








~ 


TO ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, CONTRACTORS, 
BUILDERS, MASONS, AND PLASTERERS, MER- 
CHANTS, SHIPPERS, AND THE PUBLIC IN 
GENERAL. 


OHNS and CO.”S PATENT STUCCO 
CEMENT.—The following are the positive advan 
possessed by this Invention over every Cement hitherto in- 
troduced :—It will effectually resist Damp. It will never 
vegetate nor turn green, nor otherwise discolour. It will 
never crack, blister, nor peel aff. It will form a complete 
Stone casing to any Building covered with it. It so closely 
resembles Stone that it is i ible to it. It never 
oe either to be painted or coloured. It will keep fresh 
and good in the cask in any Climate for any number of years. 
It is the only Cement that. can be depended upon for export. 
Tt is the only Cement that can he used with confidence by the 
Sea-side. It may be used in the hottest or coldest Climates 
at any season, It will adhere to any substance, even to 
Wood, Iron, or Glass. It will carry a larger ion of 
Sand than any other Cement. It matures by age, and be- 
oe when other Cements begin to perish. It may 
be w through the Winter, as frost has no effect upon it. 
It may be used on the Inner Walls of new Houses, which 
may be papered over or painted directly. Roofs laid or 
pointed with this Cement will remain undamaged hy the 
severest Storms. Any Plasterer may apply it, the Instruc- 
tions for uee being very clear and distinct. first cost of 
this. material does not exceed that of the cheapest Cement 
now in use; but with all the above-named extraordinary and 
valuable advantages, nothing can approach it in point of 

economy, 
Architects and Builders who have used this Cement have 
declared that it requires only to be known, to be universally 


Specimens may be seen, anda Prospectus fully describin 
the Cement and its mode of raking a with : 
volume of Testimonials 
be obtained i 


STUCCO PAINT, expressly intended for Pai over ex- 
terior that have been covered Reman 
or other Cements, and which have become dirty and disco- 
loured. It is in every way better suited for this than 
White Lead ich will frequently come off im flakes, 
being in t tien with Cement; 

a eee ee ot na ae win tg ing an 

nity ucco, binds itself with it, stopping 

thereby rendering the proof against weather, and im the 
Gnish pro a pure stone-like effect, by ne 
other whatever. It is cheap in its —and 





TO ARCHITECTS. 


i consequence of aay complaints having 
been made to the C: Architects, of « spurious 
material having been wekietie : of Works where 
the Sersseu Asraavte had been specified for, the Directors, 
with a view to ensure the falfilment of any such specification, 
have authorized CERTIFICATES to be granted to Builders 


where the 

SEVYSSEL ASPHALTE 
has been used. For the purpose of securing the use of the 
Genuine Article, Architects and others are recommended to 
insert in their specifications the ‘ Seyssel Alphalte, Cla- 
ridge’s Patent,’’ and mot merely “ Asphalte,’’ or “*Bitu- 
men,’’ as in many cases where these terms have heen used, 


tar and other worthless and offensive compositions have 
introduced. I. FARRELL, 


ite, near 
Bridge, Jan., 1845. 

Books of Instructions for Use may be had at the Office of 
sae Builder,’’ and of all Booksellers in Town and Country, 

ce Is. 

*,* Improof,of the necessity of the above advertisement, 
may be mentioned, that it has come to the knowledge of th 
Directors, that in certain works which have been executed by 
Messrs. CURTIS, builders, of Stratford, a spurious material 
has been used by them, contrary to the specifications, which 
expressly mentioned, that ‘‘ Claridge’s Asphalte’’ was to 
be used. 

Also in the case of a work at Lewisham executed by Messrs. 
ROBERT and DANIEL YOUNG, of 16, Crown-row, 
Walworth-road, where Seyssel Asphalte was specified for, a 
spurious article was nevertheless laid down by them. 








AIN WATER PIPES, Heads, Shoes, 
and Elbows, Half-round and O G Gutters, Sash 
Weights, Railing Bars, Sink and Stable Traps and Gratings, 
Air Bricks, Coal Plates, &c.; Gas and Water 4 from 
1g in, to 12 in. in diameter, with Bends, Branches, Syphons, 
and Lamp Columns; also Hot-water Pipes, with all the 
usual connections. A large Stock of ‘the above Castings at 
JONES'S Iron Bridge Wharf, and No. 6, Bankside, South- 
wark. 





NOVEL PLAN FOR CURING SMOKY ROOMS, 


HE SMOKE ELEVATOR, secured to 
the Advertiser by Act of Parliament, can readily be 
attached to any old or new pattern room stove, without dis- 
figurement or removal of the stove, at a less cost than any 
patent chinmey age and with a certainty of success beyon 
comparison.—Sold by C. RICKETS, patentee of the calori- 
fere gas stoves, for warming churches, halls, rooms, shops, 
or any other kind of building, without a chimney.—No. 5, 
Agar-street, Strand, opposite Charing-cross Hospital. 





TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, BRICKMAKERS &e., 
pt ne of Superior CONSTRUCTION, 
bored perfectly true by imp d hinery, in vari 
ain and ornamental patterns for Conservatories, a 
farket Places, Roads, Gardens, and for Liquid Manure. 
BRICKMAKERS’ PUMPS, in Wrought and Cast-Iron, 
HYDRAULIC LIFT PUMPS, and ENGINES for Welle 
of any depth. SINGLE and DOUBLE PUMPS up to 
12-inch bore, kept for Hire. 
BENJ. FOWLER, 63, Dorset-street, Flect-street. 








TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS, 


OOR SPRINGS AND HINGES.— 
GERISH’S PATENT DOOR SPRINGS, for 
CLOSING every description of DOOR, consists of Single 
and DOUBLE-ACTION BUTT HINGES in Brass and Iron 
for Doors to. open one or both ways, and Rising Hinges for 
the convenience of Doors opening on uneven Floors. Like- 
wise Swing Centres, which consist of a combination of 
wer unequalled by any made at present. Manufactured 
by F. W. Gerish, Bast-road, City-road; and sold by all re- 
spectable Ironmongers in the United Kingdom. 





BUNNETT AND CORPE, 
ENGINEERS, 
26, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, 


AND AT THE WORKS, DEPTFORD, 
Patentees and Sole Manufacturers of the 
REVOLVING IRON SAFETY SHUTTERS. 


METALLIC SASH-BARS, MOULDINGS, ETC., IN 
BRASS, ZINC, OR COPPER, 


ror 

SHOP FRONTS, WINDOWS, SKYLIGHTS, &e. 
| STALL-BOARD PLATES MADE AND ENGRAVED, 
i And all kinds of Metal Work executed to any Design. 
| Estimates given for Patent Iron Shutters, Metallic Shop 
| Fronts, Sashes, &c., Glazed complete, with best Plate Glass, 
| in any part of the kingdom. 
| METALS ROLLED OR DRAWN FOR THE TRADE. 
} 
| 


} 
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RAILWAY HERO-WORSHIP. 





“In a commercial country like England,” 
says Mr. D’Israeli, in Sydi/, “* every half cen- 
tury developes some new and vast source of 
publie wealth, which brings into national notice 
a new and powerful class. A couple of cen- 
turies ago, a Turkey merchant was the great 
creator of wealth; the West Indian planter 
followed him. In the middle of the last cen- 
tury appeared the nabob. These characters in 
their zenith in turn merged in the land, and 
became English aristocrats; while the Levant 
decaying, the West Indies exhausted, and Hin- 
dostan plundered, the breeds died away, and 
now exist only in our English comedies, from 
Wycherly and Congreve to Cumberland and 
Morton. The expenditure of the revolutionary 
war produced the loanmonger, who succeeded 
the nabob; and the application of science to 
industry developed the manufacturer, who in 
turn aspired to be “large-acred,” and always 
will, as long as we have a territorial constitu- 
tion.” 

The money-maker of the present day,—a 
species of the last-named genus it may be said,— 
is the producer of railways and railway shares. 

Foremost in this peculiar class of men, who 
have raised themselves by taking the new field 
opened for the exercise of energy, shrewdness, 
and resolution, stands George Hudson, Esq., 
M.P. for Sunderland, deputy-lieutenant for the 
county of Durham, owner of several hundred 
miles of railroad, two fine estates in Yorkshire 
(one purchased of the Duke of Devonshire, at 
a price little short of half-a-million), and of so 
many golden pieces of the current coin of the 
realm, that he has never yet been able to count 
them exactly. The progress of this gentleman, 
from behind the counter of a linen-draper in 
York to his present eminent position, forms 
an extraordinary story. We have not much 
faith in what is called good-fortune, although 
it is quite certain that events turn out seem- 
ingly, much better for some men than others, 
apparently without their control,—and are dis- 
posed to give the gentleman in question the 
credit of having made all things succeed in 
which he embarked, and achieved his own 
fortane, of course under a Higher power. 

With good business habits, a sanguine tem- 
perament, determined will (a will which 
brooks no interference, and has sometimes 
another name), much shrewdness, and few of 
those'feelings which some people call weak- 
nesses, he at once took the lead in those com- 
panies which his passionate desire for specula- 
tion led him to join, and at this time reigns 
absolutely and despotically over the new rail- 
way world. 


| his desire to have a guide,—a hero. ‘The 
multitude cannot think for themselves, or will 
not; and are willing to save themselves the 
trouble by adopting the opinion of one 
in whom they have faith. To inquire into 
the merits of a line and decide accord- 
ingly, is a more difficult matter than to take 
up the belief that whatever Mr. A. or Mr. 
B. enters into must be good and desirable. 
When Mr. Hudson joins a line the shares rise ; 
his being seen on the site of a proposed railway 
has an effect on the value of the scrip, and thus 
the public have vested him with the power of 
making money without risk or effort. He has 
but to purchase, at no matter how great a dis- 
count, and the next day may sell at a large 
premium. Companies send deputations, soli- 
citing him to come on the direction, and we 
hear of enormous grants of shares made to 
him as an inducement to accede to the request. 
The career of Law of Lauriston, the projector 
of the Mississippi scheme, forces itself as a pa- 
rallel on the recollection. Let us hope Mr, 
Hudson may never equally abuse the power 
that public weakness has placed in bis hands. 
At present all goes swimmingly. He is 
called the Napoleon of railways, the king of 
railways, the Dictator, Cesar, and by a dozen 
other titles, and 18,000/. or 19,0007. have been 
subscribed in a very short space of time for a 
permanent testimony of admiration, 

Far is it from our wish to undervalue energy 
and discrimination wherever exhibited; we 
cannot, however, avoid contrasting this more 
than ample demonstration, this piling up of a 
measure already full,—with the treatment re- 
ceived by men who have, with self-sacrifice, 
benefitted their fellow-creatures. Mr. Hud- 
son has pushed his trade vigorously and well. 
We hear of no noble motives, no desire to 
serve others rather than himself,—he does not 
pretend to such,—but simply that he has ap- 
plied himself to carry out schemes in which 
he had embarked merely to make money, and 
that he has been suucessful in his endeavours. 

We trust that Mr. Hudson will cause the 
large amount collected to be applied ina man- 
ner that may serve those who need it more 
than himself, and so indeed render it an hon- 
ourable testimonial. The foundation and en- 
dowment of a series of almshouses for the 
widows and children of men connected with 
railways, who may lose their lives in the service 
of railways, has been suggested, and would 
seem to be an excellent mode of disposing of 
the money subscribed. 














Huncerrorp Suspension Baipor.—This 
bridge has been sold by the proprietors for 





The power of influencing the opinion of | 
others, possessed by Mr. Hudson, affords a | 
striking instance of the leaning nature of man, | 


226,0001.; thus yielding 62/. 10s. for each 
share of 251. A deposit of 20,0002. is to be 
paid by the purchasers next week. 





RAILWAY TERMINI IN THE CITY. 





Tur reception given by the Court of Com- 
mon Council to the be yee from one of 
the direct London Manchester Railway 
Companies, and from the London‘ and Bir- 
mingham Company, for leave to purchase re- 
spectively the site of wh aking, Market, and 
the site of the Fleet prison, for termini, leads 
to the belief that it will not be very long be- 
fore the inhabitants of the city are enabled to 
enjoy the advantages of railway travelling 
without the previous penance in an omnibas, 


to which they, in common withthe greater part - 


of the other inhabitants of the metropolis, are at 
present subjected. Mr. Lawrance said justly, 
that if the corporation of this metropolis did not 
allow railways to come into the city, and estab- 
lish their termini there, they would go some- 
where else; and he would ask the corporation 
whether they were prepared to say that railway 


companies should not establish their termini in 


the city, when they had an opportunity of ob- 
taining convenient accommodation? Farring- 
don-market had cost the corporation (as we 
understood) from 150,000/. to 200,000; and 
up to the present time, leaving the interest of 
the money out of the question, they had ob- 
tained hardly any return for the investment. 
A proposal was now made to them to take off 
their hands this unproductive property, and to 
render it valuable as the terminus of a railway. 
The situation, from its central position, was 
peculiarly valuable for such a pu ; it ad- 
mitted of very easy access, and there was 
ample accommodation for carriages to wait, or 
for carts to load and unload, without inter- 
fering with the ordinary traffie of the city. If 
a railway terminus should be formed in Far-- 
ree nM, he considered that it ought not 
to be confined exclusively to one company, but 
that it should be open to all companies ; but as 
all could not join in the commencement of such 
an undertaking, it was necessary that somebody 
should begin. He understood that a railway 
company had recently purchased nearly 80 
acres of ground at King’s Cross. Now, it 
could not be supposed that such a large quan- 
tity of land was required for the railway ter- 
minus ; and he might observe, that if they did 
not act cautiously in the city, towns would 
spring up around the suburban railway stations 
which would materially and injuriously affect 
the trade of the metropolis. 

Mr. R. Taylor remarked that, with regard to 
the question of forming railway termini in- 
towns, that he would much rather travel by rail 
way from Paddington to Bath, than by omnibus 
from London to Paddington. Everybody who 
had travelled to Bath by that route must know 
that the omnibus drive from London to Pad- 
dington was the most unpleasant part of the 
journey. He would remind the Court that 
large hotels and shops were in the course of 
erection near the Euston-square station, and 
other railway stations in the vicinity of town, 
and that people who came by railway from the 
country took up their abode at those hotels, 


and became customers to the by oe oe 
shopkeepers. He could state, that jnbabe. 
tants of Farri Without would deem it a 
Godsend to have ~ wes terminus Bt 
ringdon-market; for the proprietors the 
great inns and hotels in the neighbourhood had 
— that a terminus had not been estab- 
lished in that vicinityat a much earlier period.” 
T he question is one of great importance,and 
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THE BUILDER. 




















must have due consideration with reference to 
the other schemes for accommodating the 
occupiers of the “ little village” and its neigh- 
bourhood with means of rapidlecomotion. As 
the 7imes said recently, the dwellers im our 
suburban villas will not submit to be passed by 
andover. “ A merchant will not consent that 
Bayswater shall be, according to Time’s com- 

asses, twice as far from the city as Croydon. 

Ve find that country towns left out of the 
existing lines are compelled in self-defence to 
get up lines of their own; nor can we expect 
that the active Londoner will submit to remain 
behind the provincial in facilities of transit and 
traffic.” 

The Spectator considers the introduction of 
termini will greatly conduce to the improve- 
ment of pe pe “It will relieve the prin- 
cipal streets from huge masses of heavy traffie 
—exchange for the ponderous and obstructive 
waggon the flying island or subterranean magic 
car of the railway train; saving hindrance, 
noise, and mechanical troubles innumerable. 
It will introduce handsome edifices. It will 
break up bad neighbourhoods—as this very ter- 
minus at Farringdon-street promises to do, 
and give opportunity for remodelling whole 
districts without special cost; the one opera- 
tion of improvement becoming a mere incident 
in the other operation of making the railways. 
It will shake up the ill-contrived framework of 
the British capital, suggesting and facilitating 
other improvements, until railway-traversed 
London will look back with smiling pity on 
those days when citizens survived who dreaded 
lest railway ¢ermini should obstruct trade.”’ 

The site of Farringdon-market will pro- 
bably be the great central terminus for all 
railways proceeding from the north side of 
London. 








RAILWAY JOTTINGS. 

A treaty for the purchase of Northumber- 
land House is going on between its ducal pro- 
prietor and ,the South-Western Railway Com- 
pany. The Central terminus, baffied at 
Hungerford, are negociating for Waterloo 
Bridge instead, A Paris paper states that 
an advantageous offer made by Englishmen to 
the cities of Bremen and Hanover now occu- 
pies much attention. It consists in establish- 
ing between those cities, instead of an iron 
railway, a railway of wood, which will not cost 
more than one-third of the price of the former, 
while the expenses of working the line will be 
also more economical. The locomotives em- 
ployedon this line will be upon the system of at- 
mospheriec pressure, and will procecd, they say, 
much more rapidly than steam engines. The 
rails will be of beech wood, and rest uponasolid 
foundation of asphalte. The Banker’s Mag- 
azine, for October, says, “ we are assured, by 
those on whose opinion we can rely, that the 
London tradesmen, and, we dare say, those in 
the large towns also, are beginning to com- 
plain that they cannot obtain the ordinary pay- 
ments from their customers, in consequence of 
the pressure on the latter for mopey to meet 
their railway calls.” The contemplated sale 
of the Regent’s Canal has stirred up opposi- 
tion on the part of the wharfingers and others 
resident on its banks, who have organized a 
committee to watch the proceedings. It was 
contended, at a meeting held this week, that 
much capital had been embarked by land- 
owners and lessees, on the faith of the exist- 
ence of the canal, and that it would be a viola- 
tion of rights to stop the water-way. A sugges- 














tion was made to fileabillin Chancery. Another | 


meeting is to be held at the York and Albany 
Tavern, Regent’s Park, on Tuesday next. 
The Gazetta Italiana, a print published at Paris, 
mentions three decrees which, it alleges, have 
been recently issued by the Pope. The first 
prohibits the construction of any deseription of 
railroad in the Pontifical dominions. The 
W hitehaven and Maryporte Railway lately sus- 
tained considerable damage at Micklebam- 
point, between Lowea and Harrington, from a 
spring tide, which, assisted by a north-west 
wind, washed over the embankment. The 
damage is estimated to be from 600/. to 1,000/. 
Several hundred yards of the embankment and 
a temporary sea walling were swept away, and 
several waggons, besides trucks and barrows, 
severely injured. Some of the waggons were 
found at low water mark, others were imbedded 
in the mud, and a great number of tools are 
said to be lost. This part of the line has from 











the first been deemed by persons acquainted 











with the locality as an impracticable attempt 
to control the tide.—~— A curious calculation 
connected with the advertisement fever 
was inserted last week inthe Jnverness Courier, 
by which it appears that the Herald, Chroniede, 
and Times; are’each in the reeeipt of from 
3,0004. to 40001. a week for railway advertise- 
ments alone.——A correspondent of the 7tmes 

ives four specimens of ubiquitous railway 

irectors. One is director im tteenty-three 
‘companies ; a second in twenty-two; a third in 


twenty-one ; the fourth in fventy. He adds— | M. Arago nor M. Breguet 











At arecent sitting of the French Academy 
of Sciences, M. Arago communicated to the 
Academy, in the name of M. Breguet, one of 
the commissioners appointed by the govern- 
ment to ‘on the electric telegraph from 
Paris to aie! nth gba gla Engel 
transmitting sign +A » “it is 
possible in all weathers to ccmtihicate be- 
"tween Paris and Rouen with a single wire, the 
| two extremities of which areplaced in a hole 
| or well. No return wire is needed.” “We 
' are quite sure,” says Calignani, “ that neither 
would have made 





“ We have no right to imagine for one moment | this communication to the Academy if they had 


that this can be one-half of the undertakings 
which they patronize as directors; for I have 
not seen the advertisements of any of the 


French, German, Irish, nor of one-half of the | 


English and Scotch schemes? What puzzles 
me is, that allowing that they have nothing 
else in the world to do, how have they found 
the secret of being able to attend to even these 


| railways? J fancy that each company must 
| have at least one committee-day per week; so 


that if an hon. and gallant captain attends 
those of which he is a direetor, he must attend 
very nearly four committees per diem.” An 
inquiry, which will last a month, has just been 
opened at the Hotel-de-Ville, Paris, and at the 
sous prefectures of Sceaux and St. Denis, upon 
the project of establishing a railway round 
Paris to communicate with all the lines run- 
ning from the capital. 











THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. 

Art a time when the electric telegraph, 
which has become a component part of the 
railway system, is doing wonders and exciting 
general attention, the following account of an 
apparatus designed to effect the same end, by 
means somewhat similar, may not be devoid of 
interest. It is given by Arthur Young, in his 
travels in France, more than half a century 
ago (edit. 1792, v. 1, p. 65). Speaking of 
Mons. Lomond, “a very ingenious and inven- 
tive mechanic,” he says, ‘‘in electricity he has 
made a remarkable discovery: you write two 
or three words on a paper; he takes it with 
him into a room and turns a machine inclosed 
in a cylindrical case, atthe top of which is an 
electrometer, a small fine pith ball; a wire 
connects with a similar cylinder an electro- 
meter in a distant apartment ; and his wife, by 
remarking the corresponding motions of the 
ball, writes down the words they indicate; 
from which it appears he has formed an al- 
phabet of, motions. As the length of the wire 
makes no difference in the effect, a correspon- 
dence might be carried on at any distance. 
Whatever the use may be, the invention is 
beautiful.” Itis interesting thus to observe the 
embryo idea, as it were, now it is developed 
into the adult state of usefulness. 

It is only a few years since we saw Professor 
W heatstone experimenting and amusing him- 
self as was then said, with the transmission of 
signals by means of electricity; and now the 
principle is in operation over some hundreds 
of miles of country. That it will gradually 
be brought into general use seems certain. 
Some of the lines are reducing the charge for 
sending information by it. On the Blackwall 


| railway, where it was earliest applied, and 


serves to regulate all the proceedings, it has 
never failed. : 
It has been justly said that “ the electric 


| telegraph in afew years will bring, as it were, 


the whole population under one roof, and into 
one room. The metropolis will instanta- 
neously transmit and receive information from 
every important point in the island. For 
every great need or emergency, the very far- 
thest point will soon communicate its tidings 
or its wants, and will receive immediate reply, 
announcing the certain arrival of the assistance 
or commodity required in twenty-four hours. 
The island will thus become one nervous sys- 
tem, with a searcely less quick and infallible 
action than the human frame.” Its effect in 
conjunction with railways in providing for the 
safety of the community either in the event of 
internal commotion or foreign invasion is too 
obvious to need remark.* 





* An American journal says, the St. — nap “ag feli- 
citating themselves upon the prospects that, when the mag- 
netie telegraph is completed me Washington to their city, 


they will be able to re the s hes in Congress a few 
minutes before they ae hive, eh consequence of the 
difference of longitude between the two places! 


| been aware that it has no novelty. What is 
| here anndunced as new is only part of the tele- 
| graphic system of Mr. Bain, which is at work 
in Scotland, and is patented in France by the 
urchaser of the invention, Mr. Boggett, of 
Toakeh: Mr. Boggett’s telegraph, which 
works with a single wire, was exhibited here 
long before the: eleetrie was 
lished on the Paris and Rouen railroad, and as 
the expense of putting it up is only one fourth 
of that of the telegraph in question, some mem- 
bers of the Academy of Sciences, and other 
persons, who saw the model at work, were 
astonished that a trial on a large scale 
should not have been made of his plan. 
Amongst the recent improvements made by 
Mr. Bain in his telegraph are a rapid mode of 
communication from station to station of a 
railroad, still with a single wire, by which 
means many accidents are to be prevented, 
and also a very simple mode of printing by 
electricity any government dispatch, 











IRON AND THE IRON. TRADE. 

Tue usual quarterly meetings of the iron 
masters of South Staffordshire and Shropshire 
were held towards the close of last week, 
when the attendance was numerous beyond all 
precedent It wasat first generally considered 
that the existing prices would be maintained, 
but it was soon ascertained that two of the 
largest firms in Staffordshire had decided on 


| an advance of 1/. per ton, and after very little 


} 


discussion, and a few slight objections, it was 
generally adopted. At the last of the meet- 
ings, held at Dudley, on Saturday, the prices 
were fixed as follows :—Bars, 102; sheets, 
111. 10s.; hoops, 107, 10s., at the works, being 
40s. higher than those established at the last 
quarter day, and 20s. higher than those fixed 
at Wolverhampton a fortnight ago. 

In the present active condition of the iron 
trade all facts connected therewith are of im- 
portance. Messrs. Short and Mahony, in 
their circular, give a statement of the exports 
of British iron from the United Kingdom for 
the last ten years, from which it appears that 
whereas in 1835 the quantity of bars shipped 
was 94,384 tons, in 1844 it had amounted to 
230,935 tons. With the single exception of 
1339, the progress of trade in this article 
shews an increase. The years 1843 and 1844 
are the most remarkable in comparison, the 
quantity exported in the former period being 
176,149 tons, and in the latter period 230,935 
tons. The exports of pig-iron in 1835 
amounted to 33,073 tons, and in 1844 to 99,960 
tons. The exports of cast-iron have risen from 
12,604 tons to 18,969 tons. The exports 
of cast-iron have risen from 12,604 tons to 
18,969 tons. The gross exports (including all 
descriptions of the metal) amount to 472,023 
tons in 1844, against 218,608 tons in 1835; 
and the whole of the years shew a progres- 
sive increase. 








Ramway Conrracts.—On Tuesday last, 
the directors of the Midland railway assembled 
at the Derby station for the purpose of re- 
ceiving tenders for the construction of railways 
from Peterborough to Stamford, and from 
Syston to Melton, and for a junction from 
Sheffield to Manchester. The contract of 
Messrs, Mawson and Co., of Spittal, near 
Doncaster, to complete the latter in eight 
months for 12,762/. was aceepted; and the 
tenders by Mr. William Worswick, railway 
contractor, of Sileby, Leicestershire, to form 
the line from Peterborough to Stamford, a 
distance of twelve miles, for 47,0002; and a 
branch from Syston to Melton, a distance of 
nine miles and a half, for 48,0002. were both 
accepted, and the two lines are to be completed 
in eight months. 
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CAST-IRON BRIDGES. 


On tke York and Midland Railway, there 
is.a cast-iron bridge of 60 feet span, erected 
for the convenience of the navigation of the 
River Wharne, which was constructed in the 
place of a brick arch, and without delaying for 
a single day the traffic of the railway. The 
Railway Chronicle of September the 27th, 
gives a description of this bridge with illustra- 
tions. We extract the following :— 


“ This bridge was constructed on the de- 
signs of Mr. Cabry, the mener: of the line, 
and the circumstances in which it was formed 
serve both to shew the peculiar good proper- 
ties and the extensive capabilities of this kind 
of bridge, as well as the dexterity and skill 
with which they were here employed. The 
former bridge had a central brick arch, an el- 
liptical one, over the river Wharne. This 
impeded the navigation, and those old and in- 
veterate enemies of the railways, the canal and 
navigation proprietors and carriers, made the 
most of the impediment of this arch to their 
navigation, of which, however, there happened 
to be wretchedly little to be impeded. How- 
ever, the bridge must be improved, and full 
clear head room to a certain height of water 
obtained all across. To conform to these condi- 
tions was ratber difficult, under the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the case, especially as the rail- 
way was opened to enormous working traffic. 
in this difficulty Mr. Cabry tried his talent; 
he opened up the road-way on the back of 
the arch, he inserted masonry to carry the 
bearings of the large cast-iron girders, he had 
these girders erected in their place, without 
disturbing all this while, either the arch 
below the railway or the rails themselves. 
The girders are wholly clear of the lines 
of rail. The girders, too, are wholly above 
the line, whi the arch was entirely 
below. The rails across the arch were 
carried on longitudinal bearings; below these 
were passed from girder to girder, timber 
baulks, laid close, so as to form a continuous 
platform, The ermahy & was thus carried at 
one and the same time by two bridges, the old 
brick arch wholly below the rails, and the new 
cast-iron bridge wholly below. One fine 
morning, however, Mr. Cavey chose to knock 
away the under one, and there was the clear 
open navigation, and the railway suspended in 
the air, as now is and will be for many a day 
tocome. To force up the piers was an easy 
matter, and give them their present handsome 
aspect. And all this done without a day’s 
stoppage of either the navigation below or 
the line above! These are some of the little 
satisfactory passages in the life of a sound- 
headed, right-hearted engineer, which make 
his life so pleasant a thing to look back upon. 
A hardworking life is, after all, far the hap- 
piest—perhaps, also, the best; for, as Carlyle 
says, with gne of his alliterations, work is 
only another form of worship; or, as old 
Boston has it, because the devil is always 
busily engaged in providing jobs for those who 
are idle. 

The revolution which the introduction of 
cast-iron has produced and is still extending 
throughout many branches of practical build- 
ing, is now every where conspicuous in our 
cities and our public works. It is extending 
itself in railways perhaps more rapidly than 
any where else. At first cast-iron was received 
into railways suspiciously and slowly. This 
was to be expected. Cast-iron, as a material 
for rails, was rejected, on account of its great 
liability to fracture, and it was not to be ex- 
pected that it would soon recover this disgrace 
and be admitted to the much more responsible 
position of supporting a bridge and carrying 
the weight of a whole train over a wide span, 
when it had just been pronounced unfit even 
for a small one. 

Gradually, however, cast-iron, on account 
of its great convenience, and, in many cases, 
its economy, overcame some of the prejudices 
against it. The best form for beams of cast- 
iron came to be more studied and better under- 
stood. It was found to possess the great ad- 
van of being readily obtained of any re- 
quired form,—which is indeed always the ad- 
vantage of a flowing over a merely malleable 
material, From this cireumstance it could be 
introduced in all those difficult cases where, in 
low embankments, the utmost head room is 
required. It was found also to present great 


| plates, dovetailed and made to slip easily over | 
snugs left on the bottom, which were then | 
tightened up by the introduction of a steel key. | 
On each side of the girder were placed strong | 
wrought-iron stays, 6 inches deep and 1? inch | 
thick, in three lengths of links, each 21 feet | 
long. The eyes of these links were made suf- | 
ficiently large to fit a pin or bolt of 44 inches | 
diameter exactly. This pin passes through the | 





advantages where the piers did not possess 
foundations capable of carrying heavy arches 
over a wide span. All these inducements 
proved too strong for the antipathy of en- 
gineers fer a material hitherto regarded as 
treacherous, and cast-iron bas consequently 
received such attention as to have matured its 
perfections and provided remedies for its im- 
perfections, to such an extent that its employ- 
ment is becoming general and extremely to be 
commended, both for economy, convenience, 
and security. 

Precautions, as we have just said, must be 
taken against the possibility of its treachery. 
It is a good, strong, manageable servant, but 
occasionally given to tricks. These, however, 
must be guarded against; various modes of 
doing this have been devised. Among these, 
is the system of simple malleable iron trussing, 
which was, we think, originally invented by 
Mr. Robert Stephenson, illustrated in the 
bridge in question, This trussing not only 
contributes to the strength of the materials 
while they remain sound, but in any case of 
fractare would serve to prevent the catastrophe 
of an instant breakdown in case of a flaw in 
the cast-iron girder. 

To accomplish the change both lines at a cer- 
tain point were diverted into one,and the stone- 
work to receive the girders proceeded with, 
which being done, the two girders, after being 
firmly bolted, were placed on trucks and run 
along to the spot, then lowered to their places 
by means of jack screws, and there firmly 
bedded in lead, a quarter of an inch thick. A 
platform of Memel timber, nine inches thick, 
was then placed so as to rest on the flanges at 
bottom of beams: on this the rails were laid, 
and the traffic of the line again diverted to this 
side during the operations on the other. The 
brick arch was then removed, without any 
cutting, by suspending a scaffold (composed of 
two half-balks of timber) to the platform ; and 
after taking the two first courses off the top, 
operations were commenced at the side, remov- 
ing the whole without losing more than three 
yards of brickwork. 

The girders were cast in three lengths, and 
connected by six | $-inch bolts, passing through 
strong flanges accurately fitted to one another. 
In addition to the bolts were strong cast-iron 


girder by means of a hole large enough to 
allow play on all sides. To this pin and out- 
side of links are attached strong iron straps 
passing downwards through the dovetailed 
plate, and there, by means of nuts and screws, 
adjusted to the required tension. The web of 
girder is 2} inches thick throughout, varying 
in depth from 4 feet 8 inches to 3 feet 3 inches, 
as circumstances require. Along the bottom 
and on each side are two flanges, 24 inches 
thick, increasing in breadth from 7 inches at 
ends to I] inches at centre. A moulding 
8 inches broad and 3 inches deep runs along 
the top from end to end; and this, besides 
adding to the stability of the girder, relieves 
the eye from what would otherwise appear 
heavy and clumsy. The whole span of bridge, 
clear of supports, is 60 feet, thus leaving the 
extreme ends 5 feet for a bearing on the 
masonry. The flange of bottom at this part 
widens out 2 feet 6 inches, and is bedded, as pre- 
viously mentioned, on lead. They were placed 
2 feet apart at centre, the two outside ones 
11 feet 6 inches from them. We subjoin a 
table of the weight of material used in its eree- 
tion, with the estimated cost attached to each 
article :— 


Weight of cast-iron girders, 77 tons 
6 ewt. 2 qrs. at 6/. per 

G6: sve as. oe oe 
ws Wrought-iron work, 12 
tons 12 cwt. 2qrs. 15 kb., 


at 21s. perewt. .. .. 265 5 4 

% Steel keys, 1 cwt. 1 qr. 
2 Ib,, at ls. per lb... 720 
Timber for platform so ay, ee See. @ 6 
Brickwork in facing abutments oe =935 0 0 
Labour, &c. 1. ss os ew ce 80 6 6 
Total cont..0c. ae. 9s * £1,000 0 0 
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Rauway Joxe.—Some wag has ‘been. at 


the expense of inserting a long advertisement 
in the Raiheay Chronicle ofthe Great National 
Direct Independent Land’s End andj John 
O‘Groats Atmospheric Railway, with Steam 
Ferries to the Scilly Isles and og Docks 
at both Extremities. It is drawn up with such 
an air of seriousness, and is so much Jess 
absurd than many of the now be- 
fore the publie, that shares in it will probably 
be written for. The capital asked for is nine 
and a half millions, and the projector pro- 
— that though the a will some of 
the est, most populous, interesting 
oui England, it shall stop at none, but 

on at once tothesea. Bankers—all the ban 
of England and Seotland, and the towns 
passed by the line. Solicitors, Bull, Scott, 
and Co., Lincoln’s-inn. Brokers, allthe Stock 
Exchange. Secretary, John Smith, junior, 
Esq.! 

¢ alee in THE Mourns por Casr- 
inc Iron Tuses on Prees.—M. C. Harri- 
sop, an intelligent French engineer, has pro- 

ed an improvement in the mould in sands 
in the casting of iron tubes or other cylindrical 
bodies, by means of which the mould or model 
canserve forseveral others, at the saving of eon- 
siderable trouble, and produce an article superior 
in quality to that in which the mould is de- 
stroyed each time that itis used. His plan is 
this—he establishes two shells, hollowed in a 
cast, of dimensions ortionate to the pipes 
or other bodies moulded in the iron casting ; 
these shells are pierced in various parts, with a 
certain number of holes distributed on the sur- 
face and bearing from the interior to the oat- 
side, points or asperities scarcely evident. The 
calibre, or bore, which is nothing more than 
the profile of the exterior surface of the tube, 
is provided at both extremities with axes, 
whilst the interior of the mould is polished 
with sand in the shells, rolling upon gutters at 
their extremities. When the model is to be 
made in sand, the humid matter is to be laid 
as usual, and the sand to be beat in the interior 
of the shells; with the aid of the calibre, 
which is placed for that on the shells, 
a pure and correct form is given to the mould 
internaily; when the interior of the mould is 
thus finished with proper care, and when the 
core is removed, it is placed in an oven, and 
when perfectly dry the borders of the shells 
are to be cleaned, so that they may join 
exactly; a kernel well dried is then placed at 
the interior of the lower shell, and the twe 
shells fastened together with iron pins or small 
keys. Immediately the tabe to be moulded 
has been raised up, the two shells must be exa- 
mined, and if any of the parts have been 
damaged, they must be repaired ; they are then 
smoked, and again dried ; the kernel and the 
strainer are to be replaced, and so, one after 
another, the mould remains in a good 
state. 

Tue Direct West-Exp anv Croyvnon 
Rattway.—The professed object of this 
scheme is to lessen the inconvenience to which 
parties are now subjected in proceeding from 
the west end of the metropolis to Croydon, or 
the more distant places on the South-Eastern 
and London and Brighton Railways, as well 
as the several sea-ports and packet-stations on 
the coasts of Kent and Sussex. The Viscount 
Ingestre takes the lead in the list of the Provi- 
sional Committee, and is supported by several 
of the London Aldermen, a few members 
of Parliament, and a great number of chair- 
men and directors of other and similar pro- 
jeets, Sir John Macneil is the consulting en- 
gineer. The pro capital is 800,000/. 
to be divided into 40,000 shares, of 20/. 
each. 

Trine, Campanincs, anp NewMarKeEtT 
Raitway.—T he towns comprised in and pro- 

osed to be benefitvd by this line are Tring, 

unstable, Luton, Hitehin, Baldock, Royston, 
Cambridge, Newmarket, Bury, Ipswich, Nor- 
wich, and Ely; in short, the entire cirele of 
the western counties bounded by the Thames 
soemenne and yay tent ye Lng The 
capital required is 600,0001, which it is pro- 
posed to raise in 24,000 shares of 25/, each, 
with a deposit of 2/4. 123.6d. Lord Edward 
Chichester and Viseonnt Mandeville head the 
list of the provisional committee, which con- 
tains also several chairmen, vice-chairmen, and 
directors of existing lines. Mr. Oliver Byrne 
is the acting ineer, and Mr. Francis E. 
Fowler is the architeet and surveyor. 
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Cost or Cutverts.—The following table RAILWAY DRAWING CLASS. 3 The main object of thie company is to unite by railway 
from the Railway Chronicle, shows the amount i haart a ee Ro becowing qualified commmnlouien eely S Seaway unueover et Leeiag- 
of labour, and the cost of constructing the Groning Sapiens of Railwa carson deoee = ee ums bridge, and and forming two most valuable con- 

to apply to Mr. C. DAVY, Architect, Author of the ‘Civil | necting links with the line of the Southampton and Dorchester 


culvert through Blechingley tunnel, 1324 yards 
lineal, with the radiating bricks and the 
centre :-— 


Horses Bricklayers Labourers 
Days. Days. Days. 
Carting bricks se 71 = a 
Lowering bricks and mortar 43 — 68} 
Turning culvert oe — 151f 1674 
Loading brick carts, &c. oo — 35 
Wheeling bricks at top _ — 2525 
” intunneel = — _ 44 
Making mortar ve _ — 30% 
Banking os oe _ _ 16 
Total oe 1145 «1513 614} 
ACTUAL COST. 
Z. 8 


120,000 bricks, including waste, at 50s. 
per thousand oe oe as 
f 75bshls. of cement, at 1s.8d. 
per bshl. *e oo 
48 yards of lime, at 15s. 
r yard oe sn 
Materials 4 96 yards of sand, at ls. per 
consumed yard .. ¥ “8 
Carting do., at 2s. per yard 
Carting water... oe 
| Candles, 410Ibs.,at 63d. 11 2 
Horses, 114} days, at 7s. 40 1 
Bricklayers, 1514days,at6s. 45 10 
Labour Labourers, 614} days, at 


300 0 





So to 
— 
to 
Oran nrnoS i) o i) 


3s. 3d, et oo Re. @ 
550 12 11 
Centre, as above described 3 10 0 0 





£5690 12 11 


Being at the rate of 8s. 5}d. per yard forward. 
The weight of iron-work to the centre, includ- 
ing axles to the rollers, was 181 pounds. Had 
the culvert at Blechingley been built in two 
rings, with common bricks, it would have taken 
264 to a yard forward, or 350,000 in the whole. 
—F. W. Sims. 


Minerat Rattways.—The advantages 
which will result to the community at large 
from the use of railway power in the “ win- 
ning” and distribution of mineral produce, 
cannot be more strongly illustrated than in 
the case of the marble quarries of the Bas 
Boulonnois, and of the great slate quarry of 
Dolawen, in Caernarvonshire, described and 
represented in late number the of J/ustrated 
News. A marble mantel-piece, a marble side 
table, a marble wash-hand-stand, are house- 
hold luxuries which are almost wholly shut 
from the poor, and a slate roof, a slate paved 
yard, aslate cupboard are almost equally shut, 
by their cost, from village use, where thatch, 
and mud, and dirt prevail. Both these 
classes of conveniences are enjoyed in the 
neighbourhood of the quarries sokiding suit- 
able materials. Inthe Bas Boulonnois marble 
is in common use by the peasantry, and in 
Llandegai, the nearest town to the Dolawen 
quarry, slate, in abundance, is procorable for 
all sorts of household purposes. But did a 
ready means of transit enable the proprietors 
of the royalties of these spots to distribute 
their respective measures of produce, there is 
marble enough in the Bas Boulonnois to 
supply all England, and Dolawen is sufficiently 
rich in slate to meet all the requirements of 
northern France. Railways are on the point 
of removing these impediments to the comfort 
and civilization of the people. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“ Knowledge is power.” —Bacox. 


Under the Superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge, 


N and after the 4th of October next, a 
magnificent TERRESTRIAL THREE-GUINEA 
GLOBE, 36 inches in circumference, mounted on a hand- 
some mahogany stand, will be presented by the Proprietors 
of the RAILWAY BELL, London Family Newspaper, to all 
who pay their Annuel Subscriptions in advance of Thirty-two 
Shillmgs. A shilling extra if packed in a box. The globes 
will be delivered in numerical order as they stand upon the 
presentation list. Give your orders immediately to your 
Agents. 

An allowance of 4s. 6d. is made to the Trade, remitting 
the cash, 33s., on each order, which includes is. fora box. 

Specimen Giobes, for the trade only, 16s. each, including 
bex and booking. 

*,* All Agents receiving the Specimen Globe are requested 
to exhibit on homes 6s hoanat when all py is ex- 
pected, with the slightest pretensions to intelligence or re- 
———— are sure to subscribe. 

° rs attended to except accompanied by a remit- 
tance.—Price 6d., stamped.—Office, 335, Strand. P 











Engineers’ and Architects’ Constructive Manual,’ ‘‘ Archi- 
tectural Precedents,’’ contributor to the new edition of 
‘* Tredgold on the Steam Engine,’ and other works. 
Terms may be had at the Drawing Offices, 11, Furnival’s 
Inn. 


TO BUILDERS, RAILWAY CARRIAGE-MAKERS, 
AND OTHERS. 
VERY large stock of seasoned OAK 
TIMBER, in planks from 24 to 4inches; sap planks 
5 to G inches and square, all 16 to 30 feet long, lying in the 
Commercial and West-India Docks, to be sold at moderate 
prices, in quantities not less than 10 loads. 
Apply, by letter, for further particulars to the London 
Parguetterin, 10, Berners-st, Commercial-road East. 


~ PATENT OFFICE, 5, CHANCERY-LANE, NEAR | 
FLEET-STREET. 


NVENTORS requiring protection by 
LETTERS PATENT should apply direct to the 
PATENT OFFICE, as above, where Patents can be »; ily 
procured for the United Kingdom, &c., and by which a 
great saving of expense will be effected. CAVEATS are en+ 
tered at this office, fee 11. 1s. DESIGNS of all kinds are 
REGISTERED. Apply at the PATENT OFFICE, 5, 
Chancery-lane, near Fleet-street. 


PRIZES IMPORTANT TO INVENTORS AND 
PATENTEES, 


A GOLD MEDAL, value 1002 and a 

SILVER MEDAL, value 50/., will be given by Mr. 
M. JOSCELIN COOKE. The Gold medal for the best 
Patent, and the Silver medal for the best Design taken out 
or Registered at the OFFICE for PATENTS and DE- 
SIGNS, 20, Half-Moon-strect, between the Ist of Novem- 
ber, 1844, and the ist of June, 1846. The Prizes will be 
awarded by competent judges on the 10th June, 1846. The 
conditions to be observed, together with instructions, Sarees 
and every information for obtaining Patents in England or 
Foreign Countries, or Registering Designs, will be forwarded 
gratis, on application to Mr. M. JOSCELIN COOKE, at 
the Office for Patents and Registration of Designs, 20, Half- 
Moon-street, Piccadilly, London. 











i ON DON, EDINBURGH, and DUBLIN 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
3, Charlotte-row, Mansion House, London, 

The success which has attended the system of Assurance 
pursued by this Company is illustrated by the fact, that at 
the General Court, held on the 9th day of July last, there 
was declared 

A REDUCTION OF 25 PER CENT. 
on the current year’s premiums of all participating policies 
opened on or before the 9th day of February, 1841, 
Thus, a person aged 40, who opened a policy for 

1,000/. in February, 1841, at an annual pre- 

WN 08 oo asin des ccctsdeesspvesenngebnes £32 10 0 
Is called upon to pay this year only.....,...-++ 2467 6 
And if this abatement be applied to pay the first 

year’s pranium of an additional policy, the 

party will be further assured to the extent of.. 215 9 4 

Proportionate benefits accrue to policies on all ages. 

Copies of the report of the last investigation of the affairs, 
containing a full exposition of the principies and practice of 
the society, and any other information required, may be ob- 
tained by applying personally, or by letter, at the head-office, 
or any of the agencies. 

BOARD OF MANAGEMENT. 

Richard Spooner, Esq., M.P., Chairman, 
Benjamin Ifill, Esq., Deputy Chairman, 
DIRECTORS. 

The Hon. Frederick Ponsonby. | James Hartley Esq. 
John Boyd, Esq., M.P. Kennett Kingaford, Esq. 
Alexander Anderson, Esq. John M‘Guffie, Esq. 
John Atkins, Eg. John M. Lee. 
Capt. Brandreth. J. M. Rosseter, Esq. 
F. Harrison, Esq. Wim. Wilberforce, Esq. 
MEDICAL ADVISERS. 
Marshall Hall, M.D., F.R.S. | Alex. Anderson, Esq. F.R.C.S. 
Secretary.—H. Kift, Esq. 
AUDITORS. 
R. FE. Alison, Esq. {| H. H. Cannan, Esq. 
Soxicirors.— Messrs. Palmer, France, and Palmer. 
ManacGer.—Alexander Robertson, Esy. 


HE SALISBURY and LYMINGTON 
JUNCTION RAILWAY, and PORT of LYMING- 
TON IMPROVEMENT COMPANY. (Provisionally re- 
gistered pursuant to Act 7 & 8 Victoria, cap. 110.) 
Capital, 300,000/., in 15,000 Shares of 20/. each. 
Deposit, 2/. 2s. per Share. 
Temporary Offices, 20, M t-street, Cavendish-square. 
PROVISIONAL COMMITTEE. 
Sir John M*Taggart, bart. M.P. Manchester-square, and 
Ardwell, bey agree North Britain 
Sir John Key, bart. alderman, director of the York and Lan- 
caster and Direct Western Railways 
Sir George Rich, director of the Oxford, Southampton, Gos- 
port, and Portsmouth Railway, &c. 
Charles ie er creaag esq. M.P. chairman of the Paris and 
Strasburg Railwa 
The Worshipful the Mayor of Lymington . 
Colonel W. M. Sloane, director of the Bristol and Dover 
Direct Railway, and Sheffield and Macclesfield Direct Rail- 


way 
James J, P. Hoare, esq. director of the Southampton and 
Great Western Junction Railway 
William Nichols, eeq. Tempie 
Thomas Blanchard, esq. Ebury-street, Pimlico 
Charles Bleaden, esq. mapaging director of the Licensed 
Victuallers’ and General Fire and Life Assurance Company 
Robert Deane Spread, esq. Stillorgan Castle, Dublin 
Henry James Mellor, esq. 10, Clifford’s Inn, Fleet-street 
William Croft, esq. Bay , Camden-road 
G. G. Donnes, esq. Navarino House, Ryde, Isle of Wight. 
(With power to add to their number.) 
Bankers. 
The London Joint Stock Bank, Princes-street. 
Stanping Counse..— 
Soxicitors, 

Messrs. Weall and Berkeley, 20, Margaret-street, Caven- 
dish-square ; and 2, Faleon-court, Fleet-street.: 
ConsuLtTinc Encinesnr. 

Jobn Braithwaite, esq. 

Actine Enctneer. 
ick Braithwaite, esq. C.E. 

LOCAL AGENTS. 








Salisbury— 
Lymington—James Brown, esq. Town Clerk. 
SucnetTary.—Charies M ‘Taggart, esq. 





‘ : 
miles in length, will be made at the town of Ringwood 
oa gpl bomplg ee It will be eee 
passes), run ~ Itwi i on 
reference to the accompanying that a direct and expe- 
ditious route will thus be 8 
western and north-western counties of England to the Isle: 
of Wight, the western division of which admired fashionable. 
resort will also, in point of time, by this means of railway 


o. 


—a defect which 


voured. The p line 
over a country which is nearly an entire flat, and connectin 
towns of a populous and industrial character, the traffic and® 
commerce of which must be necessarily vastly augmented. 

The capital required has heen estimated at 300,000/.; but. 
there is every reasonable probability that the necessary out- 
lay will not amount to two-thirds of that sum. This may be 
safely anticipated if i ogy succsed, as they have nor 
reason to suppose will, in effecting a junction wit e 
Manchester, Sou ton, and Poole Enifocy (Lacy’s line), 
should that company obtain the sanction of Parliament. The 
surveyed route of that railway is to pass from Salisbury: 
= near to the towns of Downton and Fordingbridge 
on to le, and it would be a portion of the present under- 
taking in the line from Ringwood to effect a junction with. 
the above railway at or near to the town of agen. 28 gi 
a proposition that has been already favourably received, as 
the proposed company would thereby confer fully as many 
advantages as they could possibly receive; and, if accom- 
plished, it would enable the company to realize the railway 
part of their undertaking by the construction of little more 
than ten miles of line. 

A very considerable and lucrative traffic both for passen- 


Brockenhurst. The important towns of R 

and the garrison depot at Parkhurst, will be brought nearer 
to all the counties north or west of ee by any 
other route. Ventnor and other popular and fash- 
ionable resort on the southern western parts of the island 
will, in like manner, partici in this shortened mode of 
communication, with the additional advantage of having a 
more direct line to the Metropolis; while the much-desired 
facility for making the shortest and safest sea-passage gene- 
ot the L ronda onan er same bare aah 
of the Lymington Steam ¥ complete is- 
tance between — and Yarmouth = ge eo 
minutes. When, lore, it is considered that the resident 
population of those portions of the island referred to exceeds 
25,000, and that the summer visitors may be fairly estimated 
at not less than 3,000, to all of whom the proposed under- 
taking would secure the benefits alluded vo, the financial 
result to the company cannot but be sati . 

Lymington is celebrated for the beauty of its surroundin 
scenery as well as the salubrity of its air ; and therefore, with 
an improved port, and paper’ as a terminus, it may netu- 
rally expected that t ber of its visi would 
greatly swell the amount of railway traffic. 

It may be fairly assumed that the shipbuilding and timber 
trades, which have acquired great iagnetence te this port 
from the contiguity of the New Forest, would be consider- 
ably ted by the proposed railway and improvement of 
the har’ , both of which, also, not fail to give a va- 
luable impetus to the coal and salt trades of Lymington. 

The traffic along the line, i y that arising from 
the busy and increasing market town of Ringwood, the sur- 
rounding agricultural district, the town of Christ- 
church, and the fashionable waiering- of Muddiford 
and Bournemouth, is of such a character as to leave no rea- 
sonable doubt upon the minds of those locally resident that 
it would afford a most valuable return for the proposed outlay. 


Fro the very favourable manner in which the present un- 
dertaking has been received both at and Lym- 
ington, and the nature of the country th which the 
projected line will pass, the provisional committee have every 
reason to believe that they will notexperience any opposition 
on the part of the landowners and other proprietors. 

Liabilities. of shareholders will be limited to the amount 
of their respective shares, and a power will be taken in the 
Act to allow 4/. per cent. per annum interest upon all calis 
made until the opening of the line. 

A preference in the allotment of shares will be given to 
the applications of those locally interested, and also to 
shareholders of the Southampton and Dorchester, and the 
Manchester, Southampton, and Poole (Lacy’s line) railway 
companies. 

Prospectuses and maps may be obtained of the solicitors 
and local agents, and of the following sharebrokers :— Messrs. 
Taunton and Bush, Austin Friars; Mr Creudson, Liverpool ; 
Mr. J. O. Neil, Manchester; Mesers. Young and Co., Hull ; 
Messrs. Rose and Dyson, Leeds; Mr. Balme, Gloucester ; 
Mr. H. Vatchell, Exeter; Messrs. Tate snd Nash, Bristol ; 
Mr. Collis, Birmingham; Mr. Allam, Edinburgh ; Mesars. 
Easly and Soa, Southampton. 

Applications for shares in the annexed form may be made 

the secretary, at the offices of the company, and of the 
To the Provisional Committee of the Salisbury and Lym- 

ington Junction Railway and Port of Lymington Improve- 
ment Company. : 

Gentlemen,—I request that you will allot to me 
shares of 204, each in the above railway, and I hereby under- 
take to accept the same or any less number that you may 
allot me, and to pay the deposit of 2/. 2s. per share thereon, 
and to sign the Parliamentary contract and subscribers agree- 
ment when required. 

Dated this day of 1845. 
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PROSSER’S EXPERIMENTAL RAILWAY AND 
BURNETT'S PATENT. ‘ 
HE attention of Railway Companies, 
Builders, and others, is respectfully called by the 


Fue neoads trae Burnett’s Patent to the Wooden 
iis laid down at Prosser’s Experimental Railway on Wim- 


biedon-common ; of which, having been prepared by 
their 7 ,in ‘dition to being effectually preserved from 
Dry , will be found to exhibit all the characteristics of 


thoroughly seasoned timber, a! only cut down in the 
month of May last, and p while in a perfectly green 
state. © Hydraulic apparatus and Tanks. Millwall, Poplar, 
nearly opposite Greenwich ; Offices, 53, King William- 
street, London-bridge. 


HE DIRECT WEST-END and CROY- 
DON RAILWAY. 
(Provisionally registered). 
Capital, £200,000, in 40,000 shares of 207. each. 
Deposit, £2. 2s. per share. 
PROVIS{ONAL COMMITTER, 
iscount Ingestre, M.P. Brompton Park, London 
Fe tee TL b. Mow Waslington-ctseet, Dises- 
tor of the Hereford and Merthyr Tydvil Railway 
John Byng Banks, Km Lansdown- Stockwell, director of 
the Leeds y 
James ng esq. Highbury Park, director of the Sligo, 





Donegal, Tyrone, , and Belfast Junction, » 
of the Scarborough, Whitby, Stockton-on-Tees, and New. 
castle and York Junction Railways 


: 
F 
: 


, esq. 4, Honey-lane, director of the Manches- 
, and Great Leeds and London Railways 
Barton, K.C.B, 2, Montagu Square, direc- 
and Lancaster Railway 

, M.P.77, Pall Mall, chairman of the Leeds 
and director of the Tean and Dove Valley, 
est Midland, Manchester, and Southampton Rail 


R, B , sq. 19, Bryanstone-square, director of the 
G Grimsby, Louth, Horncastle, Lincoin, and Midland 
Junction Railway 
William Bland, esq. Brixton, director of the North Wales, 
and Richmond and West End Junction Railways 


eeecis 
eee 
pie 
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ARC 


William Blanshard, esq. hare chairman of the Liberty of | 


= Quarter Sessions, director of the York, Hull, 

East and West Yorkshire Junction Railwa 

William Bradley, esq. Manor Oaks, Sheffield, ch of the 
Isle of Ely Railway, and director of the Manchester and 
Sheffield hail wa 


¥ 

Alfred Brodie, esq. Upper Montagu-street, Montagu-square, 
Girector of the Gr Trunk Railway - 

Isaac Baker Brown, esq. Oxford-square, Hyde-park, director 
of the Bristol and Dover Direct Junction Railway 

George Augustus Brown, esq. 20, Gower-street, director of the 
Calloa and Lima Railway 

Thomas Byrom, esq. Wigan, director of the Leeds and Liver- 
pool Direct, and Liverpool, Preston, and North Union 
Junction Railways 

William B , esq. Oldham, director of the York and Lan- 
caster Cheltenham, Oxford, and London Railways 

Edwin Cadman, esq. Westbourne House, Sheffield, director 
of the Direct Birmingham, Oxford, Reading, and Brighton 


Railwa 

William Caldwell, esq. Inch Hall, near W , Lancashire, 
director of the Manchester, Derby, and Rugby, and Leeds 
and Liverpool direct Railways 

William Carr, esq. Blackheath-park 

John Carter, esq. F.R.A.S. Park-lodge, Stockwell; director 
of the Grand Trunk Railway 

E. Turst Carver, esq. Forest Lodge, Tulse Hill; director 
of the direet Birmingham, Oxford, and Brighton Railway 

John Castendieck, esq. Lewisham, Kent 

John Chauntler, esq. Friday-street, London; director of the 
Chelmsford and Bury, and York and Lancaster Railways 

Thomas Challis, esq, Alderman of London; director of the 
direct Western Railway 

Richard Clark, esq. Farnham, Hants 

George Clive, esq. Sanderstead, near Croydon; director of 
the Cheltenham, Oxford, and London Junction Railway 

Benjamin Collett, esq. Manor House, Bromsgrove, Worces- 
tershire; director of the London, Warwick, Leamington, 
yd ora taal and Rugby, Warwick, and Worcester 

ailways 

Nathaniel Cooke, esq. Bayswater; director of the Ambergate, 
Nottingham, Boston, and Eastern Junction Railway 

Millis Coventry, esq. White-hart-court, Lombard street ; 
director of the Birmingham Extension and Great Leeds 

L - : 


William Croudson, esq. Manor Cottage, Wigan, director of 
the Liverpool and Leeds Direct, of the Staffordshire Pot- 
teries, of the Keighley, Halifax, and Huddersfield, and the 
Cheltenham, Oxford, and London Railways 

John Croudson, esq. King Street House, Wigan, director of 
the Live land Leeds Direct, of the Keighley, Halifax, 
and Huddersfield, of the Staffordshire Potteries, and of the 
York and Kenyon Junction Railways 

Lieut. Col. Lothian Dickson, Curzon-street, May Fair, direc- 
tor of the Reading and Reigate Junction Railway 

Charles R. Dodd, esy. North Brixton, director of the Great 
Welsh Central Railway, of the Bath, Bristol, and Dover 
Railway, of the Hull and Holyhead Railway, &c. 

Miles Dormer, esq. Hans- » Sloane-street, director of the 
Exeter, rt, and Weymouth Railwa 

Col. Robert Douglas, Royal Artillery, United Service Club, 
director of the don and Birmingham Extension Rail- 


way 

Daniel Ebbetts, esq. Mincing-lane, director of the Direct 
Western Railway 

Colonel Elrington, Scots Fusileer Guards, Wyndham Place, 
Bryanstone-s , director of the London and Manchester, 
and Liverpedl oud. Leeds Direct Railways 

Francis Ewart, esq. Brick Court, Temple, director of the 
Great Leeds and London Direct, and of the Exeter, Dor- 
chester, and Weymouth Railways 

Thomas Farncomb, esq. Alderman of the City of London, 
director of the and Westminster Bank, and 
director of London, Warwick, Leamington, and Kidder- 
minster ay 

a Aldam Fawcett, esq. London, Derby, and Notting- 


Robert Fisher, esq. Highbury Park, director of the Trent 
Valley Continuation Railway 

The Rev. H. R. Fowler, Manchester-square, director of the 
Direct Birmingham, Oxford, Reading, and Brighton R ail- 


way 
George Gamble, esq. Gainsborough, director of the Notting- 
ham and Ga’ h Rail 


way 

Francis Gamble, esq. Gainsborough, director of the Notting- 
ham and Gai h Railway 

Henry Glynn, esq. Gar Court, Temple 

Captain ['wistleton Graves, Duke-street, St. James's, director 
of the Eastern Counties Junction and Southend and the 
Midland Grand Junction Railways 

F. W. Hamilton, esq. 59, Gloucester 


y 
Montagu-street, Montagu- 
George R. Harrison, . Harlingford Place, Kennington; 
var “un, sok, Wb tate Eel 

. G. Harrison, esq. Hill House. Tooti 
John Harrison, esq. Borough and Norwood, merchant 
Thomas Hartshorne, “~ § one Stafford 
Jenene oe oe i a no th helms- 
os 4 ray’s-inn-square, director of the C 
ford and Bary Railway : . 
Lawrence Herwarth, esq. Yew Tree, Liverpool 





A. W. Hillary Cadogan- , director of the Direct 
a, ae Os Coen Robaore 


G, E. Hodgkinson, esq. 7, York-terrace, Regent’s-park 
John Holford, Rusholm Hall, Manchester, director of the 
York and Lancaster 


Jobn Holmes, 88, St. James-street, director of the York 
and > a Exeter, Dorchester, and Weymouth- 


Rail . 

William Bulkeley Hughes, M.P. chairman of the Welch 
Lye se end sirector of the South and Midlands Junction 

way 

W.H H . F.S.A, F.L.S. &c. alderman of Lon- 
Py ate yg Solera aud Birkenhead Continua- 
tion, and London and Greenwich Railways 

Stephen brag ere esq. London Gas Works, Vauxhall, di- 

Pony) of the Gr. - Trunk Railway = 

ynnersiey 3 alderman of London, director 
of the Loudon sad Manchester Disect Raliwsy. 

Herbert Ingram, esq. 198, Strand, and Swineshead Abbey, 
Lincolnshire, director of the Ambergate, Nottingham, Bos- 
ton, and Eastern Junction Railway. 

W. H. Jackson, esq. 66, Red Lion-street, Clerkenwell 

John Jameson, esq. St. George’s-place, Brixton, director of 
Go Gomes Leeds and London Direct, and of the Cumberland 


Railways 

Siegerich C. Kreeft, a director of the Exe- 

ter, Dorch eymouth Junction Coast R 
$ -row, chairman of the 

Ross, Carlow, and Kilkenny, and director of the Cambridge 
and Lincoln Extension Railways 

Sir J. Key, bart. alderman of London, director of the London 

a pay rt gong on - 

enry Garrett , esq. Tu li, Surrey 

Vaientine Knight, esq. 3, Cornwall-terrace, Regent's Park, 
director of the Direct Western, Dendre Valley, and Grand 
Trunk Railway 

James , esq. 25, Hyde-park-square, director of the 
Dover and Bristol Railway 

William Lawrence, esq. Brixton, director of the London and 
Manchester and Direct Western Railways 

William Alexander Long, jun. esq. Kingswood House, Wot- 
ee director of the Erewash Valley Extension 

allway 

John Lowe, esq. Norfolk-erescent, Hyde Park, director of the 
Leeds, Fleetwood, and Liverpool Railway 

> J.P.M ll, Fir Grove, Brixton, chairman of the 

sle of Man Railway, and director of the Leeds and Fleet- 

wood Railway 

William Ma m, esq. Streatham-hill, Brixton 

J, Mee Matthew, esq. 4, Gray's-inn-square, director of the 
Direet Westemm Railway 

James Macmillan, esq. London and Southampton, director of 
the Worcester, Warwick, and Rugby Railway, &c. &c, 

James Meaburn, esq. Grove Hill, Camberwell 

Thomas Morris, esq. Fairhurst Hall, near Wigan, director of 
the Blackburn, Chorley, and Liverpool, and Leeds and 


Li i Direct Railways 

James Liorrison, esq. director of the Chepstow and Forest of 
Dean and Rhonda and Ely Vallies Junction Railway 

The Honourable John Oliphant Murray, Half Moon-street 

Horatio Nelson, esq. Charlotte-street, Bedford-square, direc- 
tor of the Exeter, Dorchester, and Weymouth Railway 

William Nevill, esq. West Green, Stamford Hill 

G. Parbury, esq. Russell-square, director of Manchester and 
Birmingham Railway 

W. Sim Potter, esq. Sussex Gardens, director of the 
Grand Trunk, the Oxford and Witney, and Reading and 
Reigate Junction gr 

Samuel P. Pratt, . F.R.S, Bath, and 55, Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields, director of the Kennet and Avon Canal Company, 
and York and Lancaster Railway 

George Richard Pye, esq. Lavetiham, Suffolk 

Lewis Pocock, esq. F.S.A. M -square, director of the 
Southarapton, Manchester, and Oxford Junction, and 
Brighton and Cheltenham Direct Railways 

Sir Geor, Rich, Lowndes-street, Belgrave-square. director 
of the Metropolitan Railways’ Junction Company, and of 
the London, Southampton, Gosport, and Portsmouth Rail- 


way 

John Reginald Riddell, Esq. Bycullah House, Enfield 
Middlesex, director of the York and Lancaster Railway 

R. A. Riddell, esq. 23, Bryanstone street, Portman-square, 
director of the Tring, Reading, and Basingstoke, and 
Oxford and Worcester Extension Railways 

James Reid, esq. Beulah Wood, Croydon, director of the 
Metropolitan Railways Junction Company, and director of 
rey ane Northern and Southern direct from Huddersfield 
to Derby 

A. Macdonald Ritchie, esq. Middle Temple, London, 
— of the Great Western Extension Atmospheric 

ailwa 

Richard Rowe, esq. Beaufoy Terrace, Maida Vale. 

H, Savage, esq. Dorsct-place, Dorset-square, director of the 
West Midland, Manchester, and Southampton Railway 

Edward H. O. Seott, esq. Hoe Garden House, Plymouth, 
director of the Exeter, Dorchester, and Weymouth Rail- 


way 

A. Scott, esq. Hadley Priory, Middlesex 

Julius le Souéf, esq. London, director of the St. Albans and 
Hertford and Bristol and Dover Direct Railways 

William Studley, esq. Alfred-place, Brixton, director of the 
Great Grimsby, Louth, Horncastle, Lincoln, and Midland 

s. en oe c . 
artin Stutely, esq. Cambridge-terrace, t's-park, 
director of the Leeds and Carlisle, direct Western, and 
Grand Trunk Railways 

Timothy Steward, esq. Heigham Lodge, near Norwich 

Henry Taylor, esq. W , director of the Leeds and Liver- 

| Direct, M ter and Wigan, and Liverpool, 
reston, and North Union Railways 

James Templer, esq. Brixton Rise, director of the Great 

Leeds and London, and Derby, Uttoxeter, and Stafford 


nderwood, esq. The Hall, Black heath-park, director 

of the Direct Lodo and 3aseiester, and Leeds ond 
Liverpool Direct Railways 

Charles Parker Vickerman, esq. Manor-park, Streatham 

Robert Watkins, esq. Augusta House, Worthing, director of 
- or naif Southampton, and Gosport, aud Liverpool and 

er ways : 

Sir Henry Webb, bart. 105, Pall Mall, London, director of 
the Vork and Lancaster, and Direct Western Railways 

David Wheatcroft, esq. director of the Rugby, Derby, 
Manchester, and Nottingham and Gloucester Railways 

J. Whiting, esq. Carshalton Grove, Surrey 

Major White, Pall Mall, director of the South Midland, and 
Leeds, Fleetwood, and Liverpool eg 

Sir —— Woollaston White, bart. Walling, Wells, Not- 
ting) 

Thomas Williams, esq. M.D. Belgrave-street South, Belgrave- 
square, director{ of the Lincolnshire and Eastern 
Junction, and Wilts, Somerset, and Southampton Junction 


Railwa 
Ww. Ss. Wilson, esq. |Norwich, director of the Leeds and 
on Wiltan Woun’ Messnowedd, ond Sadik Wiss, Pott 
ir Wi yon, * s 
Mall; Chairmen of the North Wales, and South and Mid- 
lands Junction Railwa 


(With power te add to their number.) 
COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 











M Beresford, M.P., F. W. Hamilton, esq. 
Wi Bulkeley H . a. P. 4 
M.P. William Bradiey, esq. 
Sir J. Anderson, M-R.1.A. | Joseph Underwood, 
Sir J. Key, bart. Nathaniel Cooke, esq. 
re wae bart. Charles R. Bigge, esq. 
With power to to their number.) 
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near 
Norwood, Beulah, and Thornton. heath, & junction. 
pe don with the several existing or lines from 
Tt is also to form nch or branches from 


. Reigate, and Brighton, and renders the 
ports of Dover and Folkstone, as well as the several places on 
the South-Eastern Line, more easily accessible from 
of the metropolis. 

The great amount of traffic at the it time 
roads between ees Mitcham, Ti , &ec., and London, 
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and Mr. Henry ; Mr. James Pearson, 
$ fee og Me nd Co,, Leeds; Messrs. 
burgh; Mr. J. W. Cast, Colchester. 


FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 
To the Provisions! Committee of the Direct West End 
and Croydon Railway. 


Gentiemen,—I will allot me shares 
Ty gp 
may 
ee eee = dasteact the 
agreement when required to do so. 
FOGG > 0 6'v'0 oc ce cedvcccovcsevusesedesccsive 
Residence. «+--+ se ber scene ee ceteeseeseee 
Profession or Trade (if amy)----+-+---+ «++ 


Place of Business (if amy) ««+«+---+++ +++ 
Reference: +. +++ <++++eecrrescacsassucrone 
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PAYNE’S PATENT PROCESS FOR THE — 
VATION AND IMPROVEMENT OF TIMBER, &c, 


Pp YNE and LODER beg to invite the at- 
tention of Engineers, Railway age age ae Architects, 
and others to the above process, and to that they are 
to erect the necessary yo any part of the 
Jmted Kingdom where the is sufficiently large to 
cover the outlay of its 
Further particulars ean be obtained at Whiteball- Wharf 
Cannon-row, Westminster, or at their other stations, Fleet- 
wood-on-Wyre, Lancashire ; Wisbeach, Cambridgeshire ; 
Union-Wharf, Soutkampton ; and Guildford, Surrey. 





URTON-UPON TRENT, STAFFORD, 
SHREWSBURY, and NEWTOWN RAILWAY, 
(Provisionally Registered.) 
Capital, £1,500,000 in 75,000 shares of 202. each. 
Deposit, £2, 2s, per share. 





PROVISIONAL COMMITTEE, 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Rossmore 
The Hon. Coionel Leicester Stanhope, Ashburnham-house, 
Chelsea, Chairman of Remington’s Direct London and 


‘The Hon. Capt. las Kinnaird Pulteney, 
Ne York and Lancaster, of the Derby: 


street, Director of 
shire, Staffordshire, and Worcestershire, of the 
Huddersfield, Sheffield, and South Staffordshire, and of 
the Direct East and West Junction Railwa ways 
Lieutenant-Colonel Fitch, 36, York-terrace, London, 
Director of the York and Laneaster Railway 
Jobn soy ome esq, M.P. Alderman of London, Director 
of the Oxford, Southampton, Gosport, and Portemouth 
Railway 


George Anson, London 
Sir William Boothby, bart. Ashby Hall, nerf ee Diree- 
a of the shire. Staffordshire, and Worcestershire 
Junetion, and the Leeds, Huddersfield, Sheffield, and 
th S 


4, Parliament. 


. 


Sow 

Sir William Lowthrop, Hall, “and Alga House, Scarborough, 
Direetor of the — Huddersfield, Sheffield, and South 
Staffordshire, of the Camake 


FO ges soeenn we = J a ee io 

Gen Sir Love Parry Jones Parry, adryn, 

Cunmuconthion, #1 tor of the L ter and Bedford and. 
of the Direct East and West Junction Railways 

Sir George William Prescott, bart. Theobaids, Deputy Chair- 
man *- the Derbyshire, Staffordshire, and Worcestershire 
Junction, and Director of the Leeds, Huddersfield, Shef- 
field, and South Staffordshire, and of the Direct East and 
West Junction Railways 

Jobn Turner, esq. M.P. 

Sir William Twysden, bart. 

Sir William Wynn, K.C.B. Suffolk-street, Pall-mall, Chair. 
man of the Wales Railway 

Sir Henry Webb, bart. 105, Pail-mall, Director of the York 
and Lancaster, and the Direct London and Holyhead and 
Port Dyailaen Railways 

Sir William Young, bart. East-India Director, Westbourne- 
street, Hyde Park-gardens, Director of the Leeds, Hud- 
dersfield, Sheffield, and South Staffordshire, and ‘of the 
Derbyshire, Staffordshire, and Worcestershire Junction 

ways 

‘The Sheriff of York, Director of the Leeds, Huddersfield, 
Sheffield, and South Staffordshire, and of the Derbyshire, 
Staffordshire, and Worcestershire Junction Railways, and 
Governor of the York Merchants’ Company 

John Burgess, esq. Boroughreeve of Manchester, Director of 
the Chester and Manchester Direct Railway 

William Hughes Hughes, esq. F.S.A. Alderman of London, 
Chairman of the Manchester and Birkenhead Continu- 
ation, and Director of the London and Greenwich, and of 
the Chepstow, Forest of Dean, and Gloucester Junction, 
and the Oxford, Southampton, Gosport, and Portsmouth 
Railways 

Edward Terry, esq. Mayor of Dudley 

Aysecough, Admiral, Southampton, "Director of the Rugby, 
Warwick, and Worcester Railways 

= Major, Director of the Church of England Assurance 











Mien . Robert, esq. . So -law, Serjeant’s-inn, Temple, 
London, Director the Derbyshire, Staffordshire, and 
Worcestershire Railway 

Banks, William, esq. Director of the Manchester and Rugby 
Direct, and Great Leeds and London Railways 

ee. John Byng, esq. Stoeekwell, Surrey, Director of the 

Great Leeds and London Railway 

Booth, John, —. Park Cottage, Macclesfield, Director of 
Remingten’s Direct London and Manchester "Railway 

Bicknell, John roe der, esq. don Cottage, Bristol, 
Director of the Oxford’ and Worcester Extension, and 
Chester Junction Railway 

Birchinall, T. esq. Field Bank, Macclesfield, Director of 
Remington’s Direct London and Manchester Railway 

Brightman, John, Bogen -square, Brighton, Director 

the Direct N London, Hounslow, and 
Western Railways 

Brindley, Thomas, esq. Uttoxeter, Director of the Derby- 
shire, ” Staffordshire, and Worcestershire Junction, and of 
the Direct East and West Junction Railways 

Brooks, John, esq. of Manchester, Director of Re- 
mington’s Direet London and Manchester.Railway 

Brown, Thomas, esq. Silsoe 

Brown, Joseph, esq. Alderman of Bedford 

Brown, Henry, esq. compre 2 de-la-Zouch, Director of Reming. 
ton’s Direct London and Manchester Railway 

Browne, Thomas, esq. Wurkworth, Northumberland, Di- 
reetor of Remington’s Direct London and Manchester 
Railway 

Burnett, Sass: esq. Cheltenham, Coroner of the County 

Chambers, William, esq. Cocksbench, Derbyshire, Director 
of Remington’s Direct London and Manchester Railway 

Chitty, Thomas, esq. Temple, Director of the Rugby, War- 
wick, and Worcester Railway 

Clarke, Jeremiah, esq. Macclesfield, ‘er’ of Reming- 
ton’s London and Manchester, and of the Derbyshire, 
Staffordshire, and Worcestershire Junction, and of the 
Leeds, Huddersfield, Sheffield, and Soath "Staffordshire 
Railways 

Cleobury. Thomas Mortimer, esq. Askew Villa, Shepherd's 
Bush 


Cooke, Rev. John, Uttoxeter, Direetor of the Derbyshire, 
—pctag 40 and Worcestershire Junction, and of the 
Leeds, Huddersfield, Sheffield, and South Staffordshire, 
Direct East and West Junction, and of Remington's Di- 


rect London and M: 
Director of Remington's 
Raiiwa: 





Cooke, John, esq. Macclesfield, 
Direct London and Manchester 


rector of the and Worcester. 
shire Junction Railway 
Cooper, C. Kelly, esq. Ashbourne 
Crocket, Thomas, esq. Cannock, Director 
ire, and Worcestershire Junction, and of the 
Leeds, H Sheffield, and South hire 
Railways 
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Junction, a the Leeds, eddesana, ‘shetaeld rid, and Seat South 
pone ese and of the Direet East and West Junction, 
of Remington’s Direct London and Manchester Rail- 
aoe N. esq. Ursa cgi t’s-park, Director 
he Derbyshire, orcestershire Junc- 
ph Railway 
Dalby, John Robert, Ashbourne, Derbyshire, Director 
of the Stall and Ire gg June- 
— and of the Leeds, Huddersfield, Sheffield, and South 
Staffordshire Railways 
Dale, Major Thurston, Ashbourne, Director of the Leeds, 
Huddersfield, Sheffield, and South Staffordshire Railway 
Dawson, Charles, esq. Stafford 
Eames, John, poy de-la-Zouch 
Eardley, Benjamin, Great Haywood, Staffordshire 
Edgeomb, J. esq. Wi Wetlng-atenehs Landon 
Ellis, Jobn, esq. Directv ofthe Direct Birmingham and 
Manchester Railwa: 
Fidler, ajar ye Pichott, hott, g duels te aw. oe Derbyshire, Di- 


rector of and South 
Seatuabshion and the Dateien Suadonishive anna Wer. 
cestershire Junction —— 

Garde, Ric esq. eae — Director of 


hard, 

the Birmingham and Manchester Railwa 

Garle, Samuel, 7 oad Uttoxeter, Direetor of es Leeds, Hud- 
dersfield, Sheffield, and South Staffordshire Railway 

Gisborne, Henry Francis, esq. Director of the Staf- 
fordshire, Leicester, and see and Derby and Crewe, 
Macclesfield and Lichfield Railways 

Grant, Daniel, esq. Manchester, Director of Remington’s 
Direct London and Manchester Railway 

Gutch, John Matthew, esq. Banker, > Director of 
Remington’ s Direct London and Manchester, of the Direct 
East and West Junction, and of the Derbyshire, Stafford- 
shire, and Worcester Junction Railways 

Haines, Samuel, esq. Chad House, Edgbaston, Director of 
the Direct East and West Junction Railways 

Haden, Joseph, esq. Ironmaster, peiee, =v ang of the 
Derbyshire, Staffordshire, and Worcestershire 
and of the Leeds, Huddersfield, Sheffield, and on Staf- 
fordshire Railways 

Hamer, S. esq. General Post-office, and Southampton-row, 
Russell-square, Director of Remington’s Direct London 


and ester Rail 
yore Frederic Wilham, 59, Gloucester-place, 
Portman-square, Director of the York and Lancaster, the 
Great Munster, and the Bandon ani B Bantry Railways 


Handley, Thomas, Hartshorn Potteries, Direetor of Reming- 
ton’s Direet London and Manchester "Railway 
as esq. Ashby, Director of Semiagten"s Direct 


Hale, Thomas, esq. Director of the Ashby-de-la-Zouch Pot- 
teries Railway 
— John, esq. Springfield, Bedford, Director of Reming- 
s Direct London and Manchester Railway 
Pr tg Thomas, esq. Hartshorn Potteries, Director of 
Remington’s Direct London and Manchester Railway 


Henares, Charles, esq. 17, Pall-mall, Cadeley House, Lin- 
ire, Director of the Brighton and Cheltenham Rail- 


way 
Hill, John, esq. Derby, Director of the Leeds, Huddersfield, 
Sheffield, and Sout ‘Staffordshire, and of the Derbyshire, 
Staffordshire, and W orceatershire I unction Railways 


Hine, Richard, esq. Macclesfield, Director of Remington’s 
Direct London and Manchester Railway 

Holford, John, esq. Manchester, Director of Remington’s 
Direct London and Manchester, of the Direct East and 
West Junction, and of the Derbyshire, Stafferdshire, and 
Worcestershire Junction Bailways 

Howard, John, esq. Britannia Foundry, Bedford, Director 
of Remington's Direct London and Manchester Railway 

Hurst, George, esq. Bedford, Director of Remington’s Direct 
London and Manchester Railway 

Jameson, John, esq. St. George’ a Brighton, Director of 
the Cumberland Union, and Great Leeds and London 
Railways 

Jameson, William, esq. Shelton, Staffordshire, Director of 
the Staffordshire Potteries Railway 

Johnson, Richard William, esq. Moorgate, Director of the 
Derbyshire, Staffordshire, and Worcestershire Junction, of 
the Leeds, Huddersficld, Sheffield, and South Stafford- 
shire, of ‘the Direct East and West Junction, and of 
Remifgton’s Direct London and Manchester Railways 


Johnson, Daniel Turton, esq. Aldermary Churchyard, 
Director of the Derbyshire, Staffordshire, and Worcester- 
shire Junction, of the Leeds, Huddersfield,’ Sheffield, and 
South Stafferdshire, of the Direct East and West 
Janction, and of Remington’s Direct London and Man- 
chester, and of the Chester and Manchester Direct Rail- 
ways 


Jones, J. P. Rev. Alton Vicarage, Cheadle, Staffordshire, 








Murray, Lamer, T. esq. 16, George-street, Hanover-square, 
Nadia. = Nat ill, Derbyshire, Director of Re~ 
Ne AE OT 
n, 2a ’ ’ 
ington’s Dienst hates and M Railway 
Nance, James, esq. hall. 


of the 

Neville, esq. 

Norris, Edward, ot Clairville, Direetor of Remington’s 
Direct ion anchester way 


r of 
of the Wakefield and Harrogate Junction. ofthe Li 
and Leeds Direct, of the Leeds and York, and of the 


Huddcentela 
on ulate gular tat ecko 
Price. Liarothel, Hi 


Parker, William, Hall, Tichfield , Director of 
the Derbyaire, Safford, abd Wome Junction 
Paige, Joba, oo. 7.3.8. Oumbcder Sr ra 
tenham, of the Leeds, Hud uerhel, 
Staffordshire, of the Derbyshi ond Wore 
cestershire, and a Direct Letadon and Hot Holyhead, and 


Pilki en pr er 
ington, 1d 


niceties Andrew, on, 23, yo 
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wa: 
“ci William T. esy. Pendeford House, Wolverhampton, 
and Millfield Iron ‘Works, Bilston, Director of the Der- 
y , and i am am and of 
re Mineral Railway 
Robinson, John, esq. Sileoates Cot 4 Wakefield, Director 
of the Bradford, Wakefield, and ; of the Stock. 


ton, North, and Leeds ; Leeds, York, and Midlands Janc- 
tion ; Leeds, Huddersfield, Sheffield, and South Stafford- 
shire Railways 
Sanders, Joho, esq. Royal Foundry, Bedford, Director of 
’s Direct London and Manchester "Railway 


Sharpe, Hen Bedford, Direetor of Reming- 

ton’s Direct Tendon’ and Manchester Railway 

Serrel, Dalton Haskoll, esq. Tokenhouse-yard, London, Di- 
—— ms Remington’s Direct London and Manchester 

que; Ceatge ng . F.R.M. and C.S. Bedford, Proprietor 
of the Bedford Raver, Director of Remington’s Direct 
London and Manchester Railway 


Skrine, Julian, esq. Cambridge, Director of the Cambridge 
and Lincolnshire Railway 

Small, Nathaniel Wells, esq. Brewer, Bedford, Director of 
Remington’ s Direct ondon and Manchester Railway 

Smith, William, esq. Clifton, near Ashb Director of the 
Tean and Dove Valley Railway, of the Derbyshire Stafford- 
shire, and Worcestershire Junction Railway, of the Leeds, 
Huddersfield, Sheffield, and South Staffordshire Railway, 
and of the Direct East and West Junction Railway 

Smith, Thomas, esq. Blore Hall, Ashbourne, Director of the 
Leeds, Sheffield, Huddersfield, and South Staffordshire, 
and of the Derbyshire, Staffordshire, and Worcestershire 
Junction Railways 

Smith, John, esq. Barton-house, Ashbourne, Director of the 
Leeds, Huddersfield, Sheffield, and South Staffordshire 





Railway 

Smith, John Huson, esq. 57, Friday-street, London 

Spiers, Edmund John, esq. Carlton Villas, Maida Vale, 
Paddington, Director of the Derbyshire, Staffordshire, and 
Worcestershire Junction, and of the Leeds, Huddersfield, 
Sheffield, and South Staffordshire Railways 

Standley, Thomas, ¢ Hartshorn, Potteries, Director of 

Sass iiadon and Manchester Railway 
Swift, H. esq. Eccleshall 


Swift, Geo. esq. Eccleshall 

Trapp, Benjamin, esq. Banker, Bedford, Director of Reming- 
ton’s Direct London and Manchester Railway 

p, Thomas S. esq. Banker, Bedford, Director of Reming- 

ton’s Direct Caden and Manchester "Railway 

Tyler, George, esq. Holloway-place, London, Director of 
the Derbyshire, Staffordshire, and Worcestershire Junc- 
tion, of the Leeds, Huddersfield, Sheffield, and South 
Staffordshire, and of the Direct East and West Junction 
Railways. 

Thomas, Edward Wynne, esq. Osw 





Director of Remington’s Direct London and M 
of the Leeds, Huddersfield, Sheffield, and South Stafford. 
shire, and of the Derbyshire, Staffordshire, and Worcester. 
shire Direct Junction Railwa 

King, William, esq. Waterloo-place, Director of Freemasons’ 
Life Assurance 

Keene, John Joseph, esq. St. John’s Wood, Regent’s Park, 
Director of the National Bank of Ireland, and Chester and 
Manchester Direct Railway 


Knell, Waller W. eens Villa, Stoke Newington 
Kilpin and Son, Be ord 
Knight, Edward, esq. M.D. Stafford, Director of the Derby- 


shire, Staffordshire, and Worcestershire Junction, and of 
the Leeds, Huddersfield, Sheffield, and South Staffordshire 
Railways 

Lassetter, Richard, esq. Uttoxeter, Director of the Derby- 
shire, Staffordshire. “and Worcestershire Junction Rail- 
way 

Lea, John Wheeley, esq. Worcester, Vice-Chairman of the 
Severn Commission, and Director of the mebeay Hudders- 
field, Sheffield, and South Staffordshire Rai 

Lees, David, wat be fete Director of - io Dateien; 

tershire Junction “gag 
Lambert, Richard, ven. Letom Hall, Sudbu 


Langley, Henry, eaq. Rakeway House, Ch 
Remin and Mat 


Haddersfeld, ‘Shethehd and and South Staffordshire, and of the 
Derbyshire, Staffordshire, and Worcestershire Junction 





Reliwraze 
Lomax. H. esq. Eccleshall 

Manwaring, John, esq. Eagle Hall, Patley Bridge 
M - Norberry Hall, Ashbourne 


Leeds, Sheffield, i 
the Direct Rast and Went Function, and ofthe Caster and 
Middiewees Edward esq. ma. Chel, Edgbaston, Birmingham 





estry 

Thompson, Joseph, esq. Hartshorn, Potteries, Director of 
Reming’ ton’s Direct London and Manchester Railway 

Tylecote, Spdward, esq. Great Haywood, Stafferdshire, Diree- 
tor of the Derbyshire, Staffordshire, and Worcestershire 
Junction, and of the Leeds, Huddersfield, Sheffield, and 
South Staffordshire Railways 

Walter, James Smith, ot Director of the Hayes, Bakewell, 
Derbyshire, Leeds, Huddersiieid, Sheffield, and South 
Staffordshire Railways 

Waller, Major James, K.H., St. James’s-square, Deputy 
Chairman of the South and Midland Counties Railway 

Walters, John Thomas, esq. Rugeley, Director of the Leeds, 
Huddersfield, Sheffield, and South Staffordshire Railway 

Wardie, Henry, esq. Macclesfield, Direetor of Remington's 
Direct London and Manchester, and Derbyshire, Stafford. 
shire, and Worcestershire a Railways 

WwW heelton, John, esq. Meopham Bank, Tunbridge, late 
Sheriff of London and Mid Director of the Leices- 
ter and Bedford, of the Trent Valley Continuation, and of 
a Chepstow, Forest. of Dean, aud Gloucester Junction 

ways 

Williams, William, esq. Royal Foundry, Bedford, Director 
of Remington’s Direct Londen and Manchester Railway 

Wood, John, esq. Wednesbury, Director of the Derbyshire, 
Staffordshire, and W. orcestershire Junction Railways 

Weston, Thomas, esq. Tean, Staffordshire, Director of the 

: Sheffield, and South Staffordshire, 

and of the Derbyshire, Staffordshire, and Worcestershire 
Junction Railways 

Wood, tg 


reir othe ‘Shoop Mines Mineral and of te gem god 


Rail 
Wood, C ae Uttoxeter, Direetor of the Derbyshire, 
Staffords and Worcestershire Junction, and of the 
oe alg Hi Sheffield, and South Staffordshire 
Rasexboes: ~—Sir John Rennie and George Remington, esq. 


Bankers. 
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SoniciTors: 
W. A. Bainbrigge, esq. Uttoxeter 
Messrs. Bass and Sweeting, Burton-upon-Trent 
W. W. Ward, esq. Stafford 
Messrs. Owens and Green, Newtown 
Sscuwrany.—George Webb, esq. No.1, Moorgate, London. 

The Eastern terminus of this railway will commence at or 
near Burton-w Trent, having a direct communication 
with the and Manchester, Derby and Birmingham, 
and all the railways verging to the north and south-east of 
England, as well as affording the nearest practicable route to 
the Metropolis. 

Passing from the yalley of the Trent, it will be carried in a 
direct line to the county town of Stafford, where at the north 
end of the town, and upon the Grand Junction Railway, it 
is proposed to construct. a station, thus affording this rich 

icultural district a.communication with Liverpool and 
¢ north and south. 

Thence the line will be carried on a water level to Newport 
and Wellington, where it may joim the proposed Wolver- 
hampton and S$ Railway, or proceed by an. inde- 
pendent course to Shrews . 

From this latter place it will pass along the course of the 
river Rea to Martin Pool, to its terminus on the proposed 
Worcester and Portdynilaen line, near Newtown. 





It ia impossible to over-estimate the advantages of this | 


ailway. It will pass through a course of country unequalled 
n pe wealth, and quite able to support a railway, inde- 
pendent of all extraneous traffic. 

First.—It will connect the rich valleys of the Dove, Blythe, 
Trent, and Severn, giving a market to the valuable agricul- 
tural produce of one of the richest districts of England. 

Second.—It will afford another direct route to the metro- 
polis, as well as connecting, in one link, the northern and 
southern railways. 

Third. —It will give the nearest route to Ireland by many 
miles, to all the eastern and midiand counties of England. 

Fourth.—It will communicate with the important brews 
eries of Burton-upon-Trent, and, traversing the {rich coal- 
fields of Staffordshire and Shropshire, will pass the lead- 
mines and coal-measures of Asterley, Westbury, and Pon- 
t in the Rea Valley, and join the whole to the Welsh 
flannel-manufactories of Newtown. It is computed that the 
traffic which can be furnished by the produce of the soil and 
manufactories alone will give a profit of 12 per cent. 

Fifth.—It will unite the towns of Burton, Stafford, 
Shrewsbury, and Newtown, some of the most important 
places in point of wealth, population, and local influence in 
t he district traversed by the line. 

Sixth.—As a passenger line the promoters are unwillin 
to over-estimate its advantages. To Aberystwith, North 
Wales, Ireland, and the North, it must necessarily be the 
shortest and most direct route, and afford to the eastern 
parts of England a desideratum. 

Immense local influence will be brought to its ha 
and the wishes of noblemen and gentlemen on the line be in 
every way consulted. The levels and gradients are most 
favourable ; indeed, from Stafford to Newtown it may be said 
to be literally on a water level. 

Applications. for shares may be addressed, in the form 
annexed, to the Secretary, No. 1, Moorgate, London; or te 
the following solicitors and brokers :— 

Messrs. B. and M. Boyd, | Messrs. Grayston and Earle, 

New Bank-buildings | York 
Messrs. Townleyand White- | Messrs. Kettering and Mar- 

head, Liverpool | shall, Leeds 


Messrs, Cameron and Co. | Mr. Joseph Clark, jun. 


Liverpoo | _ Southampton 
Mr. Morris Reynolds, Liver- Messrs. ate and Nash, 
pool | Bristol 
Mr. Richard E. Hine, Mac- | Messrs. Houghland and 
clesfield Leese, Manchester 


Mr. Jamies Jamieson, Leeds Messrs. A. Birchall and Co. 
Messrs, Wellbeloved and Manchester 

Oastler, Leeds Mr. W. H. Collis, Birming- 
Mr. Frederick Stamp, Hull ham 


Mr. Richard Baines, Black- 


barn 

Mr. George Clark, Bradford 

Mr. Wm. Mason, Bradford Huddersfield 

Mr. William Cronhelm, Messrs. Payne and Freer, 
Halifax Leicester 

Messrs. Freeman and Son, J. N. Balme, Gloucester 
Northampton 


Fors or ArrLicaTION vor SHAREs. 


Huddersfield 





— 


J. BR. Croft, esq. Birkenhead 

Miles Dormer, esq. Hans-place, Director of the Larne, Bel- 
fast, and Ballymena Railway 

John N. Duncan, esq. Luto 

Charles Edlin, esq./ 


Crewe 

John Fairlie, esq. Cheveley-park, Newmarket, Director of 
the Newmarket and Chesterford, and Newmarket, Bary 
St. Edmund’s, and Thetford Railways 

Thomas John Ficklin, esq. Cambridge 

John Fowler, esq. Director of Amman Vale Iron and Coal 
Company, Belmont House, Clifton 

Lieutenant-Colonel Gillies, Porehester House, Bayswater, 
Director of the Metropolitan and North Barnet Railway 

John Gray, esq. Luton 

W. Green, esq. Walnut Tree House, Director 
of the Leeds, Fleetwood, and Liv: Railway 

Sir John Hare, bart. Langham-place, Director of the Lon- 
don and Manchester Railway 

Alfred Heale, . Luton 

Captain Hislop, -mall, Director of the Lynn, Wisbeach, 
and Midland Counties, and Birmingham 
Junction Railway 

John Holmes, o>. James’s-street, Direetor of the York 
and Lancaster Railwa 

: villa, Luton 


, Bramingham- 

Henry Howlet, esq. Cambridge-terrace, Hyde-park 

Franeis Joseph Humbert, esq. Oxford-street, Hyde-park, 
Director of the Barbadoes General Rai 

Sir W. B. Johnston, bart. Hilton, Aberdeenshire, Director 
of the Chepstow, Forest of Deam, and Gloucester Junction 
Railwa: 

Richard Jones, esq. Luton 

Herbert Ingram, esq. Acton-park, Director of the Leeds, 
Fleetwood, and Li I Railway 

James Lamb, esq. Hyde Park-square, Director of the Tring, 
Reading, and Basingstoke Railway 

Edward Legh, esq. The Limes, Lewisham, Chairman of the 
Association of the Irish Mime Company, and Director of 
the Direct London and Holyhead Railway 

Captain J. P. Macdougall, North Brixton, Chairman of the 
Isle of Man, and ;Director of the Tring, Reading, and Ba- 
singstoke Railway 

W. J. M'Guire, esq. Hampton-court, Director of the Direct 
Western Railway 

George Macintosh, esq. 27, Upper Seymour-street, Portman- 
square, Director of the North Wales Mineral, Shrewsbury 
nae ah and Leeds, Fleetwood, and Liverpool 
Railways. 

James Matthews, esq. (Messrs. Grindlay & Co.) Cornhill 

Captain T. C. Newton, Bruton-street, and’ Lagwardine,; 

erefordshire, Director of the Brighton and Cheltenham 

Railway 

J. G. Norbury, esq. Mancetter-house, Atherstone, Director 
of the Leicester and Bedford Railway 

John Parkinson, esq. F.R.S. Director of the Reading and 
Reigate, and Rugby and Manchester Railways 

James Yearsley, esq. Saville-row, Burlington-gardens 

Frederick Charles Pawsey, esq. Lidgate Hall, Newmarket, 
Director of the Barbadoes General Railway 

Rees Price, esq. Tyne Hall, Ilford, Director of the Jamaica 
Atmospherie Railway 

R. A. Riddell, esq, eeeemaeeanets Chairman of the 
Exeter, Dorchester, Weymouth Junction Railway 

T. S. Richards, Baker-street, Portman-square, Director of 
the Great Western, Southern, and Eastern Counties Rail- 
wa 

Bes Scott, esq. Pail-mall, Director of the Leeds, Fleet- 
wood, and Liverpool Railway 

William Shaw, esq. Director of the Royal Farmers’ General 
Fire and Life Assurance Company, and of the London and 
Birmingham Extension Railway 

Henry Swayne, esq. Dorset-place 

Sir W. Twisden, bart. Dorset-street, Directorof the Thames 
Valley Railway 


| George Unwen, esq. Hyde Park-place 


} James Waller, 
Mr. L. Weatherburn, jun. | 


Mesare. Everard and Co. | Richard Lea Wilson, esq. Streadham, Director of the Nor- 


To the Provisional Committee of the Burton-wpon-Trent, | 


Stafford, Shrewsbury, and Newtown Railway. 
Gentlemen,—I request you will allot me 


shares of | 


201. each in the above-named Company, and I hereby under. | 
take to aceept the same, or any less number that may be | 


allotted to me, to pay the deposit of 2/. 2s. per share thereon, 
and sign the subscribers’ agreement and parliamentary con- 
tract when réquired. 
Dated this day of October, 1845. 
PRED UE UE, cnc wendvaegeenecs cesece 
Place of business, occupation, }...... 
or profession (if any) s 
BesiSOmeei:. os cieevececscesss ave 
Usual signature: .....0.0-e ee cceecees 
Name, residence, and profession of referee 








['RING, CAMBRIDGE, and NEWMAR- 
KET RAILWAY COMPANY. 
(Provisionally Registered.) 





Capital, 660,000/. in 24,000 Shares of 257. each. 
Deposit, 2/. 12s. 6d. 





PROVISIONAL COMMITTEE. 


The Right Honourable Lord Edward Chichester, Eaton- 
lace 

The Right Honourable Lord Viseount Mandeville, Kimbol- 
ton Park d 

The Honourable Perey Evans Freke, Belgrave-square, Di- 
rector of the Isle of Man Railway 

The Honourable John Oliphant Murray, Half-moon-street, 
Piccadilly 

William Ainsworth, esq. Laton 

John Anderson, esq. Lothbury, Vice-Chairman of the Leeds, 
Fleetwood, aud Liverpool Railway Company 

John Anstee, esq. Chalton 

Charles Barry Baldwin, esq. M.P. Chairman of the Paris 
and Strasburg, aud Leeds, Fleetwood, and Liverpool 
Railways. 

Alexander Bicknell, esq. Bristol 

G. A. Brown, ro Old Broad-street, Director of the Leeds, 
Fleetwood, and Liverpool Railway 

W. Downiog Bruce, esq. Charles-street, St. James’s, and 
—, Yorkshire, Director of the Barbadoes General 


John — esq. Boroughreeve, Manchester 
Nathaniel Cooke, esq. Director of the A Notti 
ham, Boston Eastern Junction ie ie 
Major Croft, Regent-street, Deputy Chairman of the Chester 
oe Manchester, and Director of the Somerset Midlaad 
way. 








esq. merchant, Luton 

Major White, Pali Mall, Direetor of the Essex and Suffolk 
Railway 

Wa. Willis, manufacturer, Luton 


thern and Southern Connecting Railway 
With power to add to their number. 


BANKERS 
The Commercial Bank of London 
Cambridge, Hitchin } The London and County Joint 
Luton, and Dunstable Stock Bank 
Royston, Messrs. John George Fordham and Son 
Newmarket, Messrs. Eaton and Hammond 


SOLICITOR 
Rt. R. Hill, esq. 62, Moorgate-street. 


LOCAL SOLICITORS 
Tring, Messrs. G. and H. Faithfull; Laton and Dun- 
stable, Frederick Chase, esq. Luton; William Hunt, eaq. 
Luton ; Royston, Nessrs. Wortham and Son; Cambridge, 
Henry Ranee, esq.; Newmarket, Messrs. Isaacson and 
Gilson. 
ACTING ENGINEER 
Oliver Byrne, esq. 


ARCHITECT AND SURVEYOR 
Francis E. Fowler, esq. F.S.A. M.LB.A, 


SECRETARY 
B. Brough, esq, 


Leaving London as the grand source, the towns i 

in, and benefited by, the plan now submitted, are the fol- 
lowing :—Tring, Dunstable, Luton, Hitchin, Baldeck, Roys- 
ton, Cambridge, and Newmarket, Bury, Ipswich, Norwich, 
Ely. In faet the entire circle of the western counties, 
bounded by the Thames southward, and by the Wash to the 
north, will be brought into immediate relation with the me- 
tropolis, and must, therefore, derive many essential advan- 
tages at present withheld from them. 


Independently of its integral traffic, Cambri is a centre 
and resting-place for the traveller westward, for all pro- 
ceeding from the south-west to the north. i com- 


prises fourteen parishes, and sends two Members to Parlia- 
ment. The population, including the U niversity and evlsurbs, 
cannot be estimated at less than 40,000, of which the 
wealthier class bear a proportion of three in four. 

Royston, the next town in the direction of and Lon- 


don, is situated in Cambri 
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in England from 1834 to 1840:— 
1994. . © « 94,061,263 Quarters, 
1835—Ct«(e « . . ” 
-— 0 :[l 
wee oe eget = 
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Tring, now a populous town, distant 316-6 miles from Lon- 
don by the London and Birmingham Railway, is of neses+ 


a place of rapidly increasing importance. There are 
Scunlen Pairs, and an extensive weekly market for Corn, 
Meat, and Straw-plait. 

Coals will be brought by way of Lynn to and 
at least 40,000 tons will y be coaveyed along pro. 
jected Line ; and in the general estimate of the traffic, it 
must also be kept in mind that 300,000 to of 
Barley are brought from the Fen Districts: te 
more than two-thirds of which will be distributed 
present Line. 

It must be obvious to all 


agricultural, and, by its alliance with Lines, it may be 
faurl to , & population of at 
least 690,009 persons. There are 406,350 statute acres in 
Hertfordshire, 536,313 in Cambridgeshire, and 918,760 in 
Suffolk, for the most under cultivation, and extremely 
fertile. The net in annual value of landed and other 
property is in 


Rattubtics Os! eee ern 
am geshire . . « I +400, 
Suffolk . ° ‘ 


The saving in distance, in from all places 
North-west of Tring, to Cam’ , Newmarket, &ec. is not 
less than 49 miles ; the entire angle involved by proceeding 
to the Metropolis being cut off, as well as — 
attendant upon such a mode of The saving 
pus ae Se ae 


market asthe princi 
in the empire. The from 
Tring to Cambridge, will be 44 miles. The Passenger traffic 
may be broadly calculated from the faet, that the 
to this Line will be the London and Birmingham 
with all its alliances; and the Goods 

fact that the Western Counties are essentially 

with reference to the Metropolis, offers undoubted 
that a revenue immediate, continuous, and increasing 
be the result. 
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iste Local Solicitors ; the Brokers ;— 


Form oy APrLicaTion rom S#Aues. 
To the Provisional Committee of the Tring, Cambridge, and 


2. 12s. 6d. per share thereon, the subserbers’ 
and contract required. 

a aga , 18s. 
Name, im full ....-<seeccceecscssusceresves 
Trade or Profession ....---.<<+cseseunsnstene 
Residence... . .. ccdninanpaplnteés Genacene 
Piace of Business (if amy) ....-- Ae caganalhs + he 
Reference .. ccc ccccssecees Fe ewR et ee Ceeeene 
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THE BUILDER. 

















HE EASTERN COUNTIES EXTEN- 
SION AND CAMBRIDGE AND WORCESTER 


DIRECT RAILWAY. 

From Cambridge through Bedford, Blisworth, F 
Compton, Stratford-on-& to Worcester, connecting 
Eastern and North-Eastern with North and South 
Wales, South ee ee en Gloucester- 
shire, Bristol, est of. England, _ the Midland 
Counties. 


rovisionally R 
Capital £1 $00,000, in 7 ee of £20 each. 
Deposit £2. 2s. per Share. 
PROVISIONAL DIRECTORS. 
Samuel Anderson, Esq., ) Directors of the Eastern Counties 
F. Valentine | baw Esq. Pall nat ay 
Me General Sir Love Jones — Parry, Bart.,K.C.B., ) 


William arte hes, "EG. F.S,A., F.L.S., &c. 
Alderman of or lesan, C irman of the | Manchester 
and Birkenhead Con iw. 


tiga oa Rail 
Captain William Cousins, D se al the Geek and 
Railway 
James Beach, “tg Grosvenor-place, London, and | 
ys ee ickshire, Director of the South 
a Railway Compan y 

, The Senter A Worcestershire 
bulidings, Gray’s-inn, 
Bridgwater and M Minehead 


f the Rugby, Warwick, and Worcester aioe. 





Robert R 

James Morrison, 
Provisional => ent Dioaet et 4 
Suieet Agusongh, Southeun 


Admiral! pton 
John Brightman, ., Regency-square, Brighton 
¥ in Chamier, Halkin-street-west, Belgrave-square, | 


Thomas Chitty, Esq., 8, Upper Gower-street, London 

—— Henry Evans, Esq., 30, Lothbury, and Mayor 
of Caernarvon 

Alexander Greig, Esq., Lowndes-street, Beigrave- my | 


John Helbert Helbert, Esq., Upper Gloucester-street, & 
London i¥ 


James Watts Peppercorne, Esq,, Old Broad- street, and 
Dulwich, Surrey “oi 
Sir —— Boothby, Bart., Ashby-Hall, Derbyshire, Direc- 
tor of the Der —_ Staffordshire, ‘and Worcestershire 
Junction, and he Leeds, Huddersfield, Sheffield, and 
South Staffordshire Railways 
Sir William Lowthrop, Hull, and Leg house, Scarborough, 
Director of the Leeds, Huddersfie Sheffield, and South 
Staffordshire, and of the Derby, Staffordshire ,» and 
Worcestershire Junction Railw 
Adeis, Major, Director of the Church of England Assurance 


oO 


> -» Leeds 
Anderton, James, Esq., Bridge-street, City 
« Esq., Paris and London 
ley, Thomas, Esq., Uttoxeter, Director of the a. 
shire, Staffordshire, Worcestershire Junction, and of 
the tharect East and Be a Junction Railways 
Brooks, John, Esq.-, of ene woromngy Be + oman 
Hem n’s Direct (oakenans Manchester Railway 
Brown, , Esq., Silsoe 
Brown, J . Esq, Alderman of Bedford 
Bur y J hreeve, St. James’s-square, 
‘on’s Direct London 





— of 
and M “ 
Burnett, Sohn, Es a tenham 
uschek, C., Esq., 133, Fenchurch-street 
Cockburn Sir Frenels, Dover 
Cumberiedge, N York-terrace, Regent's-park 
eo Jommniab, — -» Macclesfield, Director of Reming- 
s London and Manchester, and of the Derbyshire, 
Staffordshire and Worcestershire Junction, and of the 
Key Huddersfield, Sheffield, and South ’ Staffordshire 


o coe, ee ome-cottage, Ashbourne, Di- 

mer doh the Derbyshire, Stamordshine, and Worcestershire 
Junction Railway 

Cleobury, Thomas Mortimer, Esq., Acten, Middlesex 

Croft, John T., aler, 15, Regent-street, Piccadilly, Deputy 
Chairman of the Chester and Manchester Rai way, and 
Director of the a Staffordshire, and Worcester- | 
shire Junction, of the Huddersfield , Sheffield and | 
South Staffordshire, and of” the Direct East and West 
Junction Raliwa 

Crocket, Thomas, ., Cannock, Director of the Derbyshire, 
Staffordshire, and Worcestershire Junction, and of the | 
Leeds, Huddersfield, Sheffield, and South Staffordshire | 
Railways | 

Cooke, Rev. John, Uttoxeter, Director of the Derbyshire, | 

Staffordshire, and Worcestershire Junction, and of the 

Leeds, Huddersfield, Sheffield, and South Staffordshire | 
Direct East and West Junction Railways 

Ca John, Esq., Macclesfield, Director of Remingtons’ 

e Direct London and Manchester Railway | 


‘arpenter R., Esq. 
C Hen Coe, Goldh Maldon, Essex, Diree- 
‘tor of he Oxfor gt bere Send Bouthoampten Junction 


j 


Tailes 
Dawson ; Damen, the Right Hon., M.P., Tilney-street, Park- | 


lane. 
Dawson Damer, the Hon. Wm., Parkstone-lodge, Poole 
Dalby, John Robert, Esq., Ashbourne, Derbyshire, Director 
of the Derbyshire, Staffordshi ire, Worcestershire Junc- 
Stash Ril Leeds, Huddersfield, Sheffield, and South 
Railwa 
Dale, Major T: er Director of the Leeds, 
Huddersfield, Shetheld. and South Staffordshire Railway. 


Dayrell, E. Francis, ‘ Dayreli, High Sheriff 
aS eee ee ae 


Eames, John, Esq., Ashby-de la-Zouch 
Ww » Harvey, 7 < 
teary , Cam 


fae tees oe 3, -square , 
Fitch, Colonel eee York- Belgrave London, Director of 
the York and 


Gore, the Hon. Robert, M.P. 
» Henry Francis, Esq., maas, Director of the Staf- 
, Lewwester, and Tamworth, and Derby and Crewe, 
Macciesteid, and Litchfield Railways. 
Gutch, John Matthew, Banker, Worcester, Director of 
's Direct London and Manchester, of the Direct 
East and West Junction and of the Derbyshire, Stafford. 








Heneage, Charles, Esq ioe Lincolnshire 
Haines, Sam c Director of 
tine Sa rat Tenet aye 

on Se Esq,, Ironmaster, Dudley, Director of the 
ee pe Staffordshire, and’ Worcestershire Junction, 
and the Leeds, Huddersfield, Sheffield, and South Staf. 


Railways 
Holford, John, Esq., Manchester, Director of R mas 
Dire ondin and, Manchester, of the Diet Ea H 
=. i 


St eEEA  NITPID 
Hil, Joba, E Derby, Director of the . Stat | Wood, William, Esq. M.D., 
Woreenarsbive, and of the Hudders- Duet oie hire Mineral and of the dof the 
Boe as x Bett, Diz of Remingsy a teeny Faq. Uttoneter, poasiapeel Derbyshire, 
“Hall, the Rev. J. V., Rector of Fulbourne, Cambridge Leeds, F eeaeld end — guinodeae 
OST hewlogu Jone iivses Lamtonaek Wana Railway woodward John, 
Jerningham, mths Hon’ Raoael C. Thomas, ie Stratford-on-Avon, 


Jones, Rev. J. P., Alton. By ang Cheadle, Yo ae 
Director of R irect London and M 
and of the Leeds, idersfield. Sheffield, and South Staf. 
fordshire, and of the shire, Staffordshire, and Wor- 
cestershire Direct Junction ays 


King, William, Esq., Waterloo-place, Director of Free- 
pe Life Assurance-office. 


Keene, John J ., St, John’s-wood, Regent’s-park 
Director of the Bank of Ireland, and Chester an 
Manchester “= Railway 


Kilpin and Son, Bedford 

K t, Edward, Esq., M.D., Stafford, Director of the Der- 
byshire, Staffordshire, and Worcestershire Junction, and of 
the Leeds, HuddersGeld, Sheffield, and South Staffordshire 


Knight, James, a Eats Worcester 
Lassetter, Richar a, Kage, Uttoxeter, Director of the Derby- 
shire, Staffordshir e, and Worcestershire sprcomane Railway 

Lees, David, Esq., W » Director of the Derbyshire, 
Staffordshire, and Nanbiedie Junction Railway. . 
| Langley, veri Esq., y Reena Cheadle, Director of 


rect London and Manchester , of 
Haddersfeld, Rhefield, and South Staffordshire, and of the 
—— ‘Staffordshire, and Worcestershire Junction 
ailways 

Laslett, William, _ Abberton-hall, near Worcester 

M‘Cann, Nicholas, ., 50, Parliament-street 

— a, ‘nn-street, Cavendish-square, Director 

of the Indian alnuuler Railway 

Meteyard, Horace William, Esq., Chatham-place, Director of 
Remin ’s Direct London and Manchester, of the Derby- 
shire, Staffordshire, and Worcestershire Junction, of the 

. , Sheffield, and South Staffordshire, of 

the Direct East and West Junction, and of the Chester and 
Manchester —— Railways 

Milner, Wm. oe Staffordshire, Director of the 
Leeds, H Sheffield, and South Staffordshire, 
and of the Derbyshire, Staffordshire, and Worcester Junc- 
tion ae, 

Murray, Samuel T., Esq., 16, George-street, Hanover-square, 
Director of the National Loan Assurance Company 

Montefiore, es ee Stanhope-street, May-fair 

Newman, lec" 


rae Surrey 
we Rok lifton, . ‘Deputy Lieutenant for 
the county o' alecennet 


pa the Hon. M. W. B., Higee Grange, Leicestershire 
Neracher, Thomas mong Esq. diey 

— Edward, Esq., Clairville, Director of Remington's 

irect London and Manchester Railway 

pane, Sir George, Bart., Theobald’s, Herts 

Pilkington, oo. Doge hey eme nel Di of 
i enry, Esq., OUC: rector 
Remington's Direct London Manchester Railway 

The wegen the Dell, Windsor 

nie. Wm. T., Pendeford-house, Wolverhampton, 
and Millfield ivon-works, Bilston, Director of the Derby- 
shire, Staffordshire, and Worcestershire Junction, and ot 
the Shropshire Mineral Railways 

Robertson, James, Esq., Worcester, Director of the Wor- 
cester and eas and Bristol, Bath, and Dover 
Direct Railwa 

Robinson, oN "Esq. ., Silcoates-cottage, Wakefield, Direc- 
tor of the Bradford, Wakefield, and Midlands; of the 
Stockton, North, ond Leeds; Leeds, York, and Midlands 
Junction ; Leeds, Huddersfield, Sheffield, and South 
Staffordshire Railways 

Seymour, Fred., Vang + St. James’s-square 

Sanders, Esq., Royal pero Bedford, gag of 
Remington's Direct London and Manchester Rail way 

Sharpe, George Henry, Esq., Bedford, Director of Reming- 
ton’s Direct London — Manchester Railway . 

Sheppard, James P., y orcester 


Shep , Edgar, Esq., Vorcester 
Smith, F. * Curwen, Esq. 9 F' l-hall 
Skene, George R., Esq., F. R. M. and C.S., Bedford, Pro- 


prietor of the “* B ford Mercury,” Director of Reming- 
Skrine Mien bag a bridge, Dir opt | he Cambrid 
rine, Julian, ambridge, ector of t ambridge 
and Lincolnghire Railway 
Smith, William, Esq., Clifton, near Ashburne, Director of 
the Tean and Dove Valley ‘Railway; of the Derbyshire, 
og Worcestershire Junction Railway; of 
e Leeds, Huddersfield, Sheffield, and South Stafford- 
shire Railway; and of the Direct and West Junction 
ailwa 
— a end, Blore Hall, Ashbourne, Director of 
he Leeds, Sheffield, Huddersfield, and South Stafford- 
ain, ak ok oe Derbyshire, Staffordshire, and Worces- 
tershire Junction Railways 
Spiers, Edmund John, Esq., Carlton yas, Maida Vale, Pad- 
dington, Director of the Derbyshire, ‘Staffordshire, and 
Worcestershire Junction, and of the Leeds, Hu . 
Sheffield, and South Staffordshire Railways 
The Sheriff of York, Director of the Leeds, Huddersficld, 
Sheffield, and South Staffordshire, and of the Derbyshire, 
Staffordshire, and Worcestershire Junction Railways 
Stephenson, Thos., Esq,, Worcester 
Trapp, Benjamin, Esq., Banker, Bedford, Director of 
Remington's Direct London and Manchester Railw: way 


Trapp, Thomas S., Esq., Banker, Bedford a A of 

Remington's Direct London and Manchester Railway 
Tyler, Ry: ., Holloway Bey London, Director of 
the Derb Staffordshire, and Worcestershire Junction, 
field, Sheffield and South Staf- 


of the . Hudders 
fordshise, and Of the Direct teat ond West Junction Rail. 


bev . Edward, ., Great Haywood, Staffordshire, 
rector of the I rehire Staffordshire, and Worcester. 


shire Junction, and Huddersfield, Sheffield, and 
South S nasloage” 


.» M.P., Truro 


Turner, J., 
on. J. Co. MP. 
Ww 





“iat Leson Hoo, 
Williams, ie banker, 4, Whitehall 
Yzarn, J. Borwick, , Surrey 
Enoingurs—Sir John Rensie, F.R.S.; and George Reming- 
ton, Esq., ig o 


BANKER 


Pe em a Northamptonshi Banking © 

ton— re ‘om 

Lesmington, Warwick, and Southam—The Lomuingion 
Priors and Warwickshire Banking Company 


Augustus Walter Arnold, Eq, 31 | Gokden-equare 
’ , 1, 
John Owens, Esq., 35, Moorgate-street 
George Pell, Esq., - Jun., Northampton 
LOCAL AGENTS. 
Worcester— Messrs. Gillam and Sons 
Warwick, and Southam—Mesars. Pattersom, 
Haymes, Hanbury, and Gardner 


SECRETARY. 
7 ts Higgs, Esq. 
Offices of the Company, No. 34, Moorgate-street, 


PROSPECTUS. 


Commencing at Cambridge, which has now become the 
traffic-centre of the Eastern Counties, by the line of railway 
intended to be formed by that Company, this line will pro- 
ceed to Bedford, there passing near oiney: jh. will cross at or 
near the Blisworth Station of the London and Birmingham. 
Railway, where it will communicate with the Northampton 
and Peterborough line; it will then proceed westward, cross- 
ing the Oxford and a line at or near Fenny Panay no 
to Stratford-on-Avon, ¢ joining the proposed line from. 
Warwick and Leamington to Cheltenham, Gloucester, Bristol, 
and the West of England; continuing its course ‘through 
Alcester, the line will go direct to Worcester, and thus termi- 
nate at the t centre of traffic for the mineral and manu- 
facturing districts of South Staffordshire, Shropshire and 
North and South Wales. This proposed i fine does not in- 
terfere with any existing yee and presenting as it does 
an unbroken line between two great centres denteen of traffic, the 
importance of the undertaking needs no further comment. 

Negotiations have been entered into with the Eastern 
Counties Railway Company, by which their support and 
oa “pecan will be ensur ‘for obtaining the line now pro- 


n arrangement has also been made with the proposed 
Rugby, Warwick, and Worcester Com — go this line 
will join at Alcester, and by means hich Eastern 
Counties’ traffic will proceed to Worcester, 
Power will be reserved to the Directors to amalgamate 
_ lines existing or projecting Companies, or to vary 


a . shares pup he gage ee enemy, and to 
‘ollow i harebrokers, of whom prospectuses, with 
nat of the an may be obtained:—London: Messrs. Pep- 
| ptonig oss Re &.. came. Boyd. = Mem Free in 
=e ¢ Mr. 
W. H. Collis.—Blackburn : t Mr, Tisaeie Boardman.—B: ad- 
ford: Mr, George Clark.—Bristol: Messrs. Tate and . 
~—Cheltenham: Mr. — ye ep a= rn Mr. S. 
Hol _ : and Shaw. — Dublin : ? 
a Se and  stalord = Edinburgh: James 
je, Esq., 79, Princes-street ; Messrs. Beaumont and Lang- 
thy. — G w: Messrs, Duncan and Hutchinson. — 
Halifat : Mr. W. Cronhelm.—H : Messrs. Everard 
and Co.—Hull : Mr. Frederick Stamp.— Leeds; Messrs. Well- 
beloved and Oastler.— Leicester : Messrs. and Freer.— 
Liverpool: Messrs. Townley and Whi $ Messrs. Cam~ 
eron and Co.; Mr. Morris R .—-Macclesfield; Mr. 
Richard E, Hine.— Manchester : Messrs. Cardwell and Sons ; 
Messrs. A, Birchall, and Co.; Mr. Charles thing 
ham: Mr, Charlies Spencer.—S jd: Messrs. T Bard- 
well and a ea Mr. Joseph Cake Jun— 
Wakefield : Mr,’ E. H. Arm —Worcester: Mr, Miles. 
York ; Messrs. Grayston and Earle. 


FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 

To the Provisional Committee of the Eastern Counties Ex- 
tension and Cambridge and Worcester Direct Railway. 

Gentlemen,—I request you to allot me shares of 20/. each 

in the above’ railway; and I undertake to accept the same, 

or such less number as you may appropriate to me, subject to 

the regulations of the ey and to sign the red 
deeds, eee we when required the deposit thereon of 2/, 2s 


per share. 
Dated this of » 1845. 
Name in full. .....00-0e0eceesees 

Profession and aay pg residence i in fil 

Private residence in full ....e0:ceseeseeseee 

Usual signature ...ssscsscoee srerecencosce 

BINS co ccercccemecccccccceseseesencees ° 

yo fran oe ete eneeesceecwecnceeseseseees 


nd profession of referee... +....+sscesseees 
Offices, 34, Sieulgeeaed. 





AILROADS.— DEAN & Co., 35, 36, & 40, 
Threadneedie-street, Lithographers, Latier-pres, and 
Copper-plate Printers, having made considerable additions 
to their premises, enabling them to draw and print any num- 
Ll diya for apy eage gto kay ~ beg to inform com- 
panies requiring the issue of such Maps, Plans, or Pro- 
speectuses, that they are ready to engage for the speedy and 
accurate execution of orders in lithography, letter-press, or 
copper-plate. 


NDREW SMITH, Princes-street, Lei- 
cester-square, London. ENGINEER, MACHI- 
NIST, IRON and BRASS FOUNDER, &c. 

Patentee and manufactarer of improved —— 
rapid steam-generators, railway wheels, rails, and chairs, 
propellers for canal and river navigation, rope-makiog, flax- 
and other machinery, raising and lowering ma- 








wit of Dean, and Stee Janet - 

wil een 3 ~ ag Henry, a oe 
of Remington's Direct heey Lesko and Baas and Manchester Railway 

Ww seer Director of the 

aot John, bag y —_——aee 

Director of bee 

idee Seo 

tion Railways 








chines, wharf, warehouse and truck cranes, tramway, tra- 
versing amd stationary purchase, crabs, tackle, &c. Also 
steam-engines, and boilers of various constructions, bone, 
sugar, and mill-work, ok aeiulic tia 
maaufectured and repaired. Saw-mills, breweries. fac- 
tories attended. 


PLANING, BORING, TURNING, +1 tae 
TING, &c., FOR THE TRADE 
To oreniteneenienneneeneene 


Lowpon: Printed by Cuarntes Wyman, of 49, Cum- 
mingeatreet, hee in the aa Se 
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gr Pratngativs of J.B Coe. Ere 
Covent-Garden, in 


iles-in-the- in the same County; 
by the said Cuanies Wyman, st the Office 
zx “Tue Buitper,” 2, ¥ 
the Parish of Saint Paul, Covent-Garden, in the said 
Coningcctauater, October 18, 1645. 
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